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The Falstaffs of Fleet Street are having a splendid 
time, and no lie seems too absurd to find a ready pur- 
chaser at a penny. An undisciplined mob of 5,000 
farmers is by a stroke of the pen transformed into an 
army of 20,000 marching on Natal. Needless to say 
neither Mr. Hofmeyr nor Mr. Schreiner has gone to 
Pretoria, and the Duke of Devonshire is as likely to 
accept the office of Peace Commissioner as he is to sail 
in a balloon for the North Pole. The actual situation 
appears to be that pending the receipt of the final 
despatch containing Great Britain’s ‘‘ moderate de- 
mands” the Boer authorities have given orders not to 
cross the border. Meanwhile it is something to learn 
that by the arrival of the transports from India all 
serious anxiety about Natal is at anend. Should the 
Boers be foolish enough to make a dash at Newcastle 
they will be walking into a trap: and the extraordinary 
irritation displayed by certain French and German 
organs can only be due to a consciousness that the 
British army is, in sporting parlance, ‘‘in for a soft 
thing.” 


Parliament will be summoned to meet on Tuesday 
17 October. Opinions differ amongst old parliamentary 
hands as to whether the calling out of the Reserves 
requires the sanction of Parliament under a modern 
statute, or whether, under the Queen’s regulations, the 
Secretary of State for War instructs the Commander- 
in-Chief to mobilise the reserve forces. The House of 
Commons will be asked for a vote of credit, probably to 
the amount of 410,000,000. There will of course be a 
full dress debate, though it is more than probable that 
the question of Peace or War ? will have been answered 
before members assemble. If the Boers attack us, the 
situation will be much simplified. It is calculated that 
any Conservative malcontents will be more than 
countervailed by adherents from the Radical side. 
Should Sir William Harcourt attempt to inflict upon 
the House of Commons a véchauffé of his letters to 
the ‘‘ Times” on the suzerainty, he will, we imagine, 
meet . with a cold, if not an impatient, reception. 
‘* International lawyers,” as the late Sir Robert Peel 
exclaimed, fixing his eye on Sir William Harcourt, ‘‘ are 
the greatest bores and impostors in the House.” We 
have got. far, very far, from the Conventions of 1881 and 
1884, and nobody now cares a row of pins what Lord 
Derby did or did not say. Briton and Boer are face to 
face, asking one another the eternal and elemental 
question ‘‘ Can I kill thee ? Or canst thou kill me?” 


Mr. J. B. Robinson’s views of the situation are 
refreshing afd informative. Mr. Robinson is a Boer by 


their satellites as well as the palm of his hand. He 
shows us very clearly that the root of the . present 
trouble is the vanity and ambition of these two Dutch- 
men, the one, an old, coarse, fanatic, the other, an 
educated but weak aspirant, intoxicated by the dream 
of heading a Dutch South Africa. The prospect of 
succeeding Mr. Kruger as President of a Dutch United 
States is the bait which has lured Mr. Steyn to his 
ruin. We quite believe Mr. Robinson that Mr. Kruger 
would have given a five years’ franchise and anything 
else, if Mr. Chamberlain had agreed to drop the 
suzerainty. But the mistake which many well-meaning 
people make is to suppose that a war about the 
suzerainty is fighting for a phrase. It is fighting for a 
very important fact, namely, whether Britons or Boers 
are to ‘‘ boss” South Africa. 


The secrets of the Sénat are kept closely to-day ; no 
one knows what is going on within. Only rumours fly 
about, and stirring stories of M. Bérenger’s quarrels 
with the lawyers of the defendants—indeed, their rela- 
tions are so strained that the lawyers have formed a 
committee among themselves to protest against M. 
Bérenger’s ‘‘ harsh” and ‘‘ illegal” measures. Still, it 
must be remembered that the President of the Senatorial 
Commission has a dangerous set of men to deal with, 
and one that has proved itself to be, above all, scheming 
and cunning. M. Dérouléde, for instance, is too fiery 
a soul to be treated gently : he has already stormed at 
M. Bérenger, and written wild letters to his ‘‘ cher et 
grand ami, Henri Rochefort,” and to the ‘*‘ Drapeau” 
and ‘‘ Patrie.’’ Then there are the butchers of Villette, 
brawny fellows, who need much watching ; and, most 
formidable of all, the crazy Jules Guérin. He has not 
been examined by M. Bérenger yet, and is still in the 
Santé prison. He seems to have grown silent and 
thoughtful, for he writes no daring letters to his 
colleagues, and does not try to convert his warders to 
anti-Semitism as he did once before. Still, the silence 
and secresy of the Sénat will be broken before long, 
and probably give place to scenes even more stirring 
than those that occurred there during the Boulanger 
trial. 


Just as it is M. Guérin’s aim to stir up hatred against 
the Jews, so is it M. Lucien Millevoye’s ambition to set 
France against another race. His pet antipathy is 
England ; his fiercest foes are the English—to vent his 
feelings he indulges in language wilder even than that 
employed by M. Rochefort, and just as regularly. 
After the Hyde Park meeting, he told Paris that a gang 
of roughs had set upon a party of Frenchmen and 
almost killed them; also that England’s proposed 
boycott of the Exhibition was prompted by bitter 
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hatred and jealousy. When the captain of the ‘‘ Leda” 
fired on the Boulogne fishing boat, England was a 
nation of murderers ; and, to-day, M. Millevoye declares 
that she is responsible for the strike at Creusot. It 
seems that the Transvaal Government ordered a 
quantity of arms to be made at Creusot some time 
ago, and that the work had already been begun when 
a number of English agents appeared upon the scene 
and proceeded to persuade the workmen to strike. M. 
Millevoye does not say how much the strikers received 
in bribes, nor whether the English agents are still 
supporting them to-day. He merely winds up by 
advising France for the thousandth time to regard 
England as her bitterest foe. 


The official report made by Captain Granderye on the 
massacre of the Klob mission condemns Voulet once 
and for all as a brutal savage and assassin; yet there 
are Frenchmen perverse enough to defend him and 
Chanoine. That M. Rochefort should take Voulet’s 
part is not surprising ; it has ever been his policy to 
support the wrong cause and the wrong side. He was 
always wilful, always wild—but we are amazed that so 
finished a diplomat as M. Hanotaux should follow 
his example. In Voulet’s dastardly act, he professes 
to see “‘ briskness” and ‘‘ intrepidity,” and declares it to 
bea proof that ‘‘ the moral and physical energy of the race 
have now been braced up again.” Heconcludes, more- 
over, bysaying that if real soldiers were wanted, they have 
been found in the persons of Voulet and Chanoine. It 
is difficult to understand so odda frame of mind, and so 
strange an argument—for, to all but the wilful and per- 
verse, the only heroes and ‘‘real” soldiers in this 
wretched affair are Colonel Klob and his few men 
When they were attacked, they kept their position 
bravely, without firing, and fell: and, although Voulet 
may have been under the spell of alcohol at the time, 
his previous treatment of the natives, and his wholesale 
sacking and burning of their villages, show him to be a 
bloodthirsty scoundrel and assassin many times over. 
Yet, this is the man whom M. Hanotaux chooses to 
defend—even more zealously than he defended the 
Sultan at the time of the Armenian troubles. 


The Foreign Office and the St. Petersburg Embassy 
have, between them, managed to commit a very un- 
happy blunder with regard to the British Vice-Consulate 
at Viborg in Finland, and Lord Salisbury finds himself 
with the resignations of practically the whole of the 
Finnish consular staff on his hands. In the interests 
of economy—always dear to Downing Street when it 
can be carried out at somebody else’s expense—our 
consular service has recently been passing steadily out 
of the hands of regular officials sent from England 
into those of resident unpaid foreigners. It is obvious 
that the question of divided allegiance must in certain 
cases give trouble and that is what has happened in 
Finland, where the entire service has, since the with- 
drawal of Mr. Cook from Helsingfors a couple of years 
ago, been managed by Finnish citizens. Mr. Wolff is 
a Finnish citizen and as a prominent local merchant he 


_ was elected a member of the deputation to the Tsar in 


March last. The deputation was refused a hearing, 
and Mr. Wolff published the speech he had intended 
to make—a very moderate and respectful speech as we 
can testify. The British Government can hardly 
expect one in Mr. Wolff's position, in return for his 
salary of nothing a year, entirely to divest himself of 
the rights of nationality and citizenship. 


It was of course open to the Foreign Office to dis- 
approve and to send a polite hint to Mr. Wolff and his 
colleagues. But nothing of the sort was done. After 
six months Mr. Wolff was called on from St. Petersburg 
for an explanation, and before his reply had time to 
arrive he received a curt telegram from the Foreign 
Office vid St. Petersburg saying ‘‘ Your resignation is 
accepted.” This method of dispensing with the services 
of a gentleman of position and credit who has for 
thirteen years represented England requires no com- 
ment. It is difficult to believe that Salisbu 
could have been personally cognisant of an act whic 


_has produced a painful impression in Finland in 


view of the political situation in that country. The 
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Finlanders know perfectly well that England can do 
nothing officially to help them in their appeal to the 
Tsar not to break his pledged word to respect their 
constitution. But they certainly did not expect the 
British Foreign Office to give them publicly a slap in 
the face at the bidding of the Russian Government. 


The want of backbone in Italian politics is well 
illustrated by the effusive compliments which have 
been lavished upon Signor Crispi on the occasion of his 
birthday. Considering his record as a politician and a 
man of honour, it seems scarcely decent that his name 
shquld be magnified in the land which he has brought 
so low. That the Marchese di Rudini should have 
pocketed his animosities and joined in the foolish 
chorus is so surprising a change of front that they may 
be pardoned who set it down to irony. It is, however, 
quite in keeping with the laxity and feebleness of an 
Italian politician, and it now finds endorsement in a 
Government prohibition of the counter-demonstration, 
which was being organised in memory of Crispi’s chief 
opponent, the late Signor Cavallotti. Meanwhile King 
Humbert is in twenty minds about summoning parlia- 
ment, his chief fear being inspired by the Socialists, 
who threaten to cheer for Charles Albert as the 
promulgator of the violated constitution, though how 
they may cry ‘“‘ Evviva!” of a deceased sovereign is 
not logically explicable. 


The policy, announced for the new ministry of per- 
manent officials in Austria, seems at first sight to 
display a deplorable weakness at the moment when 
firmness was most necessary and most confidently 
expected. But it seems probable that any concession 
over the language decrees can only be intended to 
pacify the German parties until after the delegations, 
when the whole language question may be reviewed in 
a sense satisfactory to the more moderate Czechs. 
This the Old Czech party seems to understand, but 
considerable diplomacy will be necessary if the Emperor 
is not to lose more than -he gains by his 
manceuvre. ‘We are confident that he has not aban- 
doned his final aims, but we fear. lest a semblance of 
concession may inspire his foes to further exuberance. 


Russia, France and Italy have intervened in Servia 
none too soon; their action does not promise to be 
of much avail. All that these Powers have requested 
is an indulgent revision of the recent monstrous 
sentences, and satisfaction would probably be afforded 
them by the remission of a few years’ imprison- 
ment. This remission will, however, come of its own 
accord with the withdrawal of Milan, who cannot under 
any circumstances remain very long in Servia. The 
immediate demand should be for the application of the 
laws which require his expulsion. For the present, he 
can afford to laugh at Russia and he will find a ready 
answer to French pleas on behalf of justice. So the 
final arbitrament rests with Austria, whose attitude on 
the question has been studiously correct even when 
Austrian interests might be held to warrant the perma- 
nence of injustice. 


The race for hysterical enthusiasm run by Admiral 
Dewey and Sir Thomas Lipton has been chiefly surpris- 
ing by reason of its reverberation in Europe. We smile 
over the ecstatic processions, the swords of honour, the 
baffled osculation, and the presidential mawkishness as 
to “‘ his countrymen’s love,” and meanwhile many of us 
seem to be courting a chastened ridicule by a display of 
excitement, which would be excessive if the ‘‘ Sham- 
rock” were destined to discharge tea in Boston har- 
bour. Whether or no the “Shamrock” ultimately 
establishes our supremacy as yachtsmen, the racing 
so far has been as inconclusive as American military 
operations in the Philippines. In America, unfortu- 
nately for the Americans, a small triumph begets a 
never-ending cock-a-doodle-doo, and those who flap 
their wings fail to realise that there must be many pecks 
and blows before the hour-glass can finally be turned, 
It is a pity that they cannot digest the very salutary 
lessons which Mr. Poulteney Bigelow has given them 
from the safe distance of Berlin. No doubt he was only 
enunciating a truism when he complimented Britain on 
her “more rapid and satisfactory colonisation,” but his 
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reference to the ‘‘inexperience. and conceit” of his 
countrymen should arouse some qualms on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


We have no desire to minimise the discreditable part 
played in the Dreyfus drama by the French ecclesiastics, 
nor can we say that Cardinal Vaughan strikes us as 
having been very happy in his attempt at apology. To 
our mind, the Church’s action and her want of action 
are the most sinister feature in the whole sordid story. 
And it shows only worse, when one reflects that the 
undoubted explanation of her un-Christian attitude is 
the calculation (we should say a correct one) that any 
position of sympathy with Dreyfus would have all but 
lost the Church what hold she still has on the people of 
France. It was a cowardly concession to expedi- 
ency, contemptible even in a purely secular body; 
and we regret it deeply; for we believe that only 
religious influence can restore character to the French 
nation, and Catholicism is the only Christianity that 
can exercise such influence in France. We have no 
sympathy with the very poor and contemptible spirit 
which has prompted some of our leading journals and 
some prominent men (we are not speaking of Protestant 
malignants) to twist the Dreyfus affair into an occasion 
for an indiscriminate attack on the whole Roman 
Church. We, of the Church of England, have had our 
own political phases hardly less discreditable than that 
through which the Church in France is now passing. 


Information from the Vatican serves to explain much 
that has seemed contradictory in the Pope’s policy. 
Declaring himself specially concerned for the future of 
France and Brazil, he definitely ranges himself on the 
side of the Latin races, whose decadence he ascribes to 
the spread of Protestantism, Freemasonry (which is to 
say freethought), and the Jewish influence. Once these 
three dangers shall have been warded off, he conceives 
that his prodigal children will return to the bosom of 
the Church and at the same time recover their lost 
prestige. As a ‘means to this end, he advocates a 
vigorous campaign against the Anglo-Saxon influence, 
which he regards as the prime mover of the three 
hostile principles. To us, who know how little our 
Protestantism has ever affected our foreign policy, 
this will afford one more proof of the incapacity of Rome 
to appreciate our temperament. 


With the progress of the season the area of crop 
failure in India is becoming narrowed and defined. 
Northern Bombay, some of the Native States in Central 
India and Rajputana with adjoining portions of the 
Panjab are involved, though it is still doubtful whether 
the loss of both harvests will be complete over very 
considerable tracts. «There are sufficient food stocks in 
the country and rising prices will secure economy in 
their consumption. Relief measures are ready. One 
Feudatory State discovered a resource denied to the 
British Government and thereby secured a special rain- 
fall all to itself while surrounding districts remained 
drought-stricken. A wandering Brahman of peculiar 
sanctity was followed by crowds who gave him no 
peace till he consented to apply his occult powers to 
the relief of their parched fields. Worn out by their 
importunities the holy man at last sat down and vowed 
he would not rise till the water flowed over his feet. In 
two hours the brazen sky was overcast, rain set in and 
twelve hours later the Brahman was ankle-deep. The 
situation was saved—and the man. This at least is the 
report semi officially furnished by the State to the 


Political Officer. 


Not Anglo-German collaboration in the work of 
Antarctic exploration—a question which touches 
British susceptibilities rather more closely than would 
appear from cosmopolitan congratulations on the under- 
standing arrived at—but the distribution of industries 
according to climatic zones was the most suggestive 
subject dealt with by the geographers in congress in 
Berlin. For some years past it has become more and 
more obvious that industry no longer ‘‘ belongs to the 
temperate zone.” India for instance now does for 
herself much that Lancashire used to do exclusively. 
England ynfortunately has in the last twenty years been 
an interested spectator of the migratory propensity of 
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industries that seemed to belong to her alone. We do 
not court disillusionment by anticipating that Arctic 
and Antarctic discoveries will lead to any shifting of 
industry into Polar regions, but in the tropics science 
promises to do much to render it easier for the white 
man personally to supervise native labour to an extent 
hitherto unknown. ‘‘ The control of the tropics” is 
indeed likely to assume other than administrative 
forms. 


Grave pronouncements on medical or scientific sub- 
jects are now usually kept for medical or scientific con- 
gresses or for the proceedings of the learned societies. 
Friendly counsels to new medical students and references 
to medical education supplied matter for most of the 
opening addresses of the medical schools this week. 
At the new School of Tropical Medicine, however, 
Dr. P. Manson spoke out beyond whatsoever exiguous 
audience of students he had, to reach the general 
public. The subject of his address was the modes in 
which the contagions of three great diseases, cholera, 
malaria, and plague, are spread. Leaving out of view 
minor and contingent possibilities, he declared that 
cholera is water-borne, malaria mosquito-borne and 
plague rat-borne. To be effective, measures preventive 
of these diseases must be carried out before the onset of 
epidemics. To prevent cholera the water supply must 
be abundant and pure: to prevent malaria the swampy 
ground which is the breeding-ground of mosquitos 
must be drained and cultivated: to prevent the plague 
rats must be exterminated. These rounded views are 
not pabulum for the sedate digestion of scientific 
students, but are an admirable advertisement of the 
kinds of problem which the School of Tropical 
Medicine is created to solve. 


Next month will witness the initial experiment of 
turbine-driven torpedo-boats. The destroyer ‘‘ Viper,” 
launched some few days back, is fitted with four 
separate shafts, each carrying two propellers and each 
being driven by four steam turbines of the pattern 
introduced by the initiators of the system. Although 
in this instance the contractors have not been bound 
down to attain any particular limit, it is confidently 
expected that the speed attained will touch, if not 
exceed, thirty-five knots per hour. That the turbine 
system itself is a far more scientific method of pro- 
pulsion than is the present mode of converting the 
lateral into rotary motion, there can be no question ; 
and that the near future will witness its general 
adoption in steam navigation seems certain. The 
problem of a really practical heat-generator other than 
coal once solved, all doubt disappears. The rotary 
engine of to-day with its innumerable cranks, rods, 
and shafts, must perforce give place to the safer and 
more mechanically simple turbine. 


The revenue statement for the first half of the fiscal 
year is eminently satisfactory. The Government has a 
comfortable sum in hand; and the notable increases in 
every department of the revenue testify to briskness of 
trade and general prosperity. But it would be pre- 
mature for fiscal reformers to hail the growth in 
revenue, compared with the prospective growth in 
expenditure, as ground for anticipating that the Go- 
vernment next year, or the year after, will be able to 
reduce the income-tax to sixpence in the pound. 
For the six months the revenue was nearly three and 
a half millions in excess of the revenue for the cor- 
responding period of last year. How the receipts will 
show at the end of the year it is impossible to forecast, 
because the two halves of the fiscal year do not 
correspond in the matter of revenue collection. It 
may reasonably be hoped that there will be no appre- 
ciable set-back in trade within the next six months. 
In these circumstances the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should receive this year at least seven millions more 
than last. This increase, allowing for the Budget 
estimate of increased expenditure, would give us a 
surplus of four and a half millions—a substantial con- 
tribution to the cost of our military operations. 


‘* You cannot deal with a school in water-tight com- 
partments,” says Lord Reay ; neither is the cause of 
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popular education advanced by conflicting departments 
and corporations. The Duke of Devonshire, in re- 
hearsing the advantages that should follow the con- 
solidation of national education under a single depart- 
ment, was sanguine enough to prophesy as to the 
creation of local authorities. The secondary party will 
note with alarm that the Duke still retains the ominous 
word ‘‘ scientific” in discussing the threefold division 
of the office into elementary, secondary, scientific and 
technical. If the department are going to gerrymander 
the new office with a view to preserving the ancient 
régime of Sir John Donnelly and his drill-sergeants, the 
friends of secondary education will have something 
very pertinent to say in Parliament. We are glad to 
find Sir Andrew Noble, who is connected with a com- 
pany which employs some 30,000 hands, insisting on 
the supreme need of a good general education in place 
of any early specialisation. The essentials in those 
who enter the higher branches of engineering are not 
bookish or mechanical training, but mental discipline, 
ability to think, and power to grapple with new facts. 
His speech is a warning to all who hope to run educa- 
tion, and especially technical education, on the cheap. 


The Bishop of Winchester’s charge, so far as it 
can be judged by the summaries which have been 
published, seems to be a bold and timely statement of 
the traditional Anglican position with respect to such 
ever-burning subjects as ‘‘ Confession,” and ‘‘ Fasting 
Communion.” The Bishop of Lincoln in his presiden- 
tial address to his Diocesan Conference dealt with the 
thorny matter of ecclesiastical ‘‘ self-government.” His 
lordship thinks there is a strong current of Erastianism 
at the present time. We should have rather concluded 
that there never had been a time when responsible poli- 
ticians were less anxious to interfere with the Church. 
Outside Lancashire there is no appetite for ecclesiastical 
legislation. 


Cornwall is more deeply, one might almost say, 
personally interested in the trend of affairs, in the 
Transvaal than are most parts of the United Kingdom. 
The Rand is the key to the paradox of prosperity pre- 
sented by many of the villages and smaller Cornish 


towns. Mining, their staple industry, has long since | 


failed in Cornwall. So that the traveller, expecting 
neglected sites and a hapless remnant of people, is 
puzzled as much as pleased to find prosperous little com- 
munities, where destitution is not, where all the children 
look well fed, well clad, and happy, suggesting women 
folk in circumstances something more than comfortable. 
And they are so. The wives and the children are at 
home, and the breadwinners are on the Rand. With 
the independence and resolution that have ever strongly 
marked the Cornish people and not least the Cornish 
miners, the men have been quick to appreciate the 
change of times and have not hesitated to go where 
work and wages were, instead of hanging about at 
home where they were not. 


But their womenfolk and children they would not 
take with them to risk needless dangers and hardships. 
They could earn wages in the Transvaal that would 
leave ample margin to keep their ‘people in comfort in 
the old country and the old county. And unfailingly 
the money comes. The Cornishman does not forget 
his people at home. There are whole communities, 
such as S. Just, supported almost entirely in this way. 
The failure of local production, so far from inducing a 
poverty-stricken appearance, has had a reverse effect, 
for in these places jobs are not to be picked up, there is 
nothing in them to tempt the loafer, the casual, the hanger- 
on to try his fortune there. One is rather struck with the 
scarcity of men, but as those that remain are very fre- 
quently fishermen (many of these places being by the 
sea), picturesque effect is emphasised. These little happy 
communities are just now in considerable trepidation as 
to what the coming winter may bring them. Failure of 
supplies from South Africa will mean hard times. 
It must, indeed, be that the burden of the public 
necessity will fall harder on some than on others, but 
all who know them will hope heartily that it will fall as 
lightly as may be on the neat handy women and the 
sturdy children of that noble corner of England. 
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IN THE DARK. 


AVING once tasted the frankness of the new 
diplomacy we bear impatiently the mystery of 
the old. Can anybody say what is the exact position 
to-day between the Governments of Great Britain and 
the South African Republic? Whereis that ultimatum, 
embodying what the Duke of Devonshire assures us. 
are ‘the moderate demands” of the British Govern- 
ment? The public was officially informed that at its. 
last meeting the Cabinet decided to send Mr. Kruger a 
despatch in which fresh proposals, including the whole 
category of reforms required for the permanent settle- 
ment of the South African problem, were to be formu- 
lated. Is that despatch actually written? We learn 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to the petition from 
the Progressive members of the Cape Parliament that 
it is to be ‘‘communicated to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in a few days.” Everything turns on this 
despatch; but we are absolutely in the dark as to 
its contents. We do not even know whether Mr. 
Kruger has replied to the interim despatch and in 
what terms. Another very important matter on which 
we are reduced to guesswork is the precise relation be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and that of the Orange 
Free State. That President Steyn has been impertinent 
to Sir Alfred Milner and has addressed his Raad in 
language of open hostility to Great Britain, we know. 
But we do not know how far Mr. Steyn has succeeded 
in carrying his legislature with him, and whether we 
are or are not to respect the neutrality of his territory. 
In the old days we should meekly have accepted our 
want of information about State secrets, which were 
too high for us. But after having lived so long in the 
fierce light that hitherto has radiated from Downing 
Street, it is very trying to be suddenly reduced to 
groping our way in the dark. Formal declarations of war 
seem to have gone out of fashion since the day when 
Mr. Gladstone engaged in ‘‘ military operations” out- 
side Alexandria without, so he informed Parliament, 
being at war. According to the newspapers, it seems as 
if the Boers were engaged in something very like military 
operations on the Natal frontier, though lies ‘‘ gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable” find so ready a market that 
what we want above all things is official information. 
It would not be a bad thing if, during the progress of 
the war, our Government were to issue an official gazette, 
or select some journal for communication of official 
news. The public ought to be protected from the irre- 
sponsible imagination of the special correspondent. 

We do not think that the stopping of the train from 
Johannesburg and the seizure of the gold belonging to 
certain banks amounts to an act of war. The train 
was stopped within the territory of the Transvaal and 
the property seized belonged to certain individuals or 
corporations carrying on their business within that 
country. It is to those persons or corporations, and not to 
the British Government, that Mr. Kruger’s officials will 
have to answer. The seizure is either a mere act of 
brigandage, or (and this is the only respect in which 
the incident is relevant to the crisis) it is an act justified 
by the existence of a state of war. If it be true that the 
Pretoria Government ordered the seizure, then Mr. 
Kruger can only justify himself by alleging that a state 
of war existed. This is not reconcilable with the state- 
ments that the Boer Government has issued orders to 
the commandants not to cross the frontier. Cannot our 
Government allay public anxiety by letting in a little, if 
only a very little, official light upon the situation? We 
have reserved to the last by far the most serious com- 
plaint which we have to make. We are all against 
supplying the enemy with a particle more information 
than is necessary. But in these days it is physically im- 
possible to despatch an army corps without every ship’s 
departure being cabled all over the world. We cannot 
therefore do any harm by asking whether the Army Corps 
is ready to start, and if so, why it does not begin to 
embark? Unless there is some very serious incom 
petence and bungling somewhere, it is simply incredible 
that a country with an enormous mercantile marine like 
England cannot provide transports for 30,000 troops. 
It may well be, of course, that both Admiralty and 
War Office have done their duty without reproach, 
and that they were only told at the eleventh hour to 
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get ready by the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Secretary of State for War. We can quite understand 
the reluctance of the Cabinet to give the orders; but 
we do not envy the Government, or the Minister that 
has to bear the blame, if harm should arise from the 
delay. It is said that the Army Corps cannot take the 
field before December. Yet both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner have been dinning into our ears that 
suspense was intolerable. Let us get out of the dark, 
and let the nation be reassured by some authentic 
intelligence. 


OUR WAR PREPARATIONS. 


OW far successful has the War Office been in 
preparing for what must prove a momentous 
chapter in our colonial history? Before criticising the 
arrangements made, it would be well to remember 
that military considerations invariably have to give 
way to political exigencies. Otherwise, there can be 
little doubt that the strength of the British Empire 
would ere this have been adequately represented in 
South Africa. The difficulties which faced the War 
Office at the outset were of an unusual kind. There 
was the uncertainty as to the fighting strength of 
the Boers, about which great difference of opinion 
still exists. Then there was the attitude of the 
Orange Free State to be considered. The Natal 
frontier also creates exceptional difficulties. A salient 
angle jutting into a neighbouring and possibly hostile 
country is of necessity exceedingly vulnerable; and 
would, in ordinary circumstances and even in peace 
time, be occupied by a considerable force. But our ordi- 
nary forces in Natal donot admit of such an arrangement. 
To proceed therefore, when strained relations arise, 
immediately to occupy such a district, would be little 
else than a direct menace. The occupying force 
too, in order to escape isolation, would have to be 
sufficiently strong to guard its communications. 
On the Bechuanaland side the railway runs 
for some 300 miles within 30 or 40 miles of the Trans- 
vaal frontier ; in places—at Mafeking for instance—it is 
much closer still, The vulnerability of this long 
line is at once apparent; and, although the strate- 
gical effect of a successful Boer raid in that direction 
might not be far-reaching, the moral effect of such a 
coup might be. An army corps, judged from the Con- 
tinental standpoint, is not a very overwhelming force 
but it is an enormous body of men to embark on an 
emergency. It is a task which the Continental war 
offices are not called upon to face. Moreover the 
irregular system of fighting, and the reliance which the 
Boers place on what is really a natural as distinguished 
from a scientific mode of waging war, creates for our 
Generals the difficulties which an experienced fencer 
sometimes has in encountering the onslaught of an 
unskilled antagonist. 

To meet these varying and to a certain extent excep- 
tional circumstances, the War Office has not been idle. 
In Sir Redvers Buller a chief has been selected in whom 
the country justly places entire confidence. Before 
reinforcements were sent out, the troops in Cape Colony 
consisted of three anda half battalions and various 
administrative details; while those in Natal comprised 
three battalions, two cavalry regiments, and three field 
and one mountain battery as well as some Engineers. 
One battalion however, the 1st Liverpool, was in August 
despatched to Natal. Not long afterwards another, the 
ast Manchester, was likewise sent there from Gibraltar. 
The forces in Natal have now gradually been moved 
nearer the frontier. Meanwhile in the Cape the 

atrison has been augmented by the rst Munster 

usiliers and some Engineers, while two battalions have 
been sent forward for the protection of Bechuanaland. As 
for irregular forces, one is being organised in the West 
by Colonel Baden-Powell ; and a corps of Imperial light 
horse is in course of formation in Natal. The Cabinet 
Council of 8 September decided to send in addition an 
infantry brigade consisting of three battalions from the 
Mediterranean and one from England as well as a 
brigade division of field artillery. An Indian contingent 
of similar-strength, supplemented by a cavalry brigade, 
was also sanctioned. It can hardly be hoped that the 
whole force will be ready to take the field before 
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the close of October, when Sir George White 
will have under him some 20,000 men in Natal. 
A large number of staff officers have also left 
for South Africa. But the situation for the next few 
weeks must inevitably be an exceedingly anxious one. 
Our troops on the spot are barely sufficient even for 
defensive operations. More expedition might have 
been displayed in embarking the reinforcements, when 
their despatch had been approved. Generally speaking 
the faults seem to lie, not with the military authorities, 
but the naval transport department. Perhaps a more 
rational system would be to abolish the middleman in 
the shape of the Admiralty—now that it is a mere 
question of hiring ships—and to allow the War Office 
to make its own arrangements with the shipping 
companies. But that plan would necessitate the 
presence of a permanent naval staff at the War Office. 
In any case a more elaborate system of overhauling the 
ships engaged is shown to be necessary by the experience 
of the two transports which recently embarked the 
artillery at Liverpool. One was delayed some days in 
the Mersey, and the other was compelled to put into 
Queenstown through defective machinery. 

Still the War Office has so far come well out of the 
situation. Supplies and horses have been carefully 
attended to, and a large force of Army Service Corps 
has already embarked. It is to be hoped that our long 
neglect of that service—although it is true that recently 
a large increase was provided for—will not be felt in 
the present instance. How the mobilisation will work 
remains to be seen. But that the mobilisation depart- 
ment—a comparatively new and highly successful 
branch of war office administration—will be capable of 
solving these problems, may be taken as well assured. 
Throughout there has been a commendable absence of 
fuss and flurry: and the troops hitherto sent out have 
been most judiciously selected so as to disorganise, as 
little as possible, existing arrangements. The despatch 
of so large a force of cavalry is a wise move, for the 
Boers seem somewhat imperfectly to understand the 
action of that arm. Perhaps nothing is more pathetic 
in Colley’s disastrous campaign, than the spectacle of 
those wretched ‘‘ make-believe mounted men ”—as Sir 
William Butler calls them—who vainly tried to perform 
cavalry duties. Much has been said of the Boer 
artillery. But long training and experience alone can 
make that arm effective. Can the Boers have learnt 
the art of handling guns? If they have not done so, 
their artillery is likely to prove a serious disadvantage 
to them. In any case the presence of guns will neces- 
sitate a change in that system of combined individual 
action, from which we suffered so much eighteen years 
ago. It can only be hoped that our reinforcements will 
arrive in time. The immense resources of the British 
Empire must ultimately prevail, but it would be 
lamentable if a minor British reverse early in the 
campaign, were the outcome of an over-sensitive desire 
on our part to avert war. 


THE VENEZUELA AWARD. 


ie is often said that a compromise is something 

which satisfies nobody. The unanimous decision of 
the five arbitrators on the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela is essentially a compromise 
between claims based on historical facts and principles 
of international law which are alike in dispute. Luckily 
the tribunal was not composed of pedants or theorists, 
but of practical lawyers and men of the world, who 
have, we will not say disregarded ancient history, but 
wisely refused to give more than their due weight to 
the conflicting pretensions of Spaniards and Dutch in 
the misty past. Their award accords in our opinion 
with the justice of common sense, and with the un- 
disputed facts of the last hundred years. That is 
enough for the broad-minded and unprejudiced man, 
and it ought, unlike most compromises, to satisfy all 
three parties. Great Britain has not got exactly the 
Schomburgk line, drawn by the Dutch engineer in 1840 
at her request : but she has got it minus only the points 
which Lord Granville formally offered to give up, and 
which indeed every Foreign Secretary, who has had to 
deal with the affair, has been prepared to concede. In 
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addition, this country has obtained the settlement of 
a dispute with an intractable neighbour, which has 
dragged on for sixty years, and which has inevitably 
hampered the development of one of her richest colonies. 
On the other hand, the United States of Venezuela has 
obtained the lower reaches and the mouth of the river 
Barima, which debouches into the great mouth of the 
Orinoco—unquestionably a very important point—and 
the advancement of the western boundary from the 
river Cuyuni to the river Wenamu. The actual claim 
of Venezuela, if taken seriously, was a monument of 
impudence, for it included two-thirds of British Guiana, 
leaving to that colony the narrow strip between the 
Essequibo and the Corentin, the latter river being the 
frontier of Dutch Guiana. But of course this claim 
was never really meant, and we should imagine that 
the Venezuelans are agreeably surprised at securing 
the undisputed command of the mouths of the Orinoco 
and the Barima. Finally, to the United States of 
America, the champion of Vgnezuela, belongs the credit 
of having brought about a settlement of the dispute. 
The intervention of the American Government was 
unfortunately robbed of all grace by the bumptious 
arrogance with which a reference to arbitration was 
demanded of Great Britain. We all remember President 
Cleveland’s message in 1895, and what was thought at 
the time to be Lord Salisbury’s meek acquiescence. But 
now that the natural resentment of the hour has passed 
away, the candid must pay tribute to Lord Salisbury’s 
superb self-control and far-seeing wisdom, by which an 
apparently interminable quarrel has been concluded, to 
our advan , and the Government of the United 
States made instrumental in the result. 

And to our advantage the award must be admitted 
to be by all save those impracticable persons, who 
think that Great Britain should always get everything 
she asks. It is amusing, by the way, to compare the 
views of the counsel on opposite sides, as communi- 
cated to an interviewer. One of the counsel briefed 
for Great Britain summed up the award by saying, 
‘* Venezuela claimed 60,000 square miles and has 
obtained 200 square miles. Great Britain claimed that 
she considered herself entitled, as an extreme claim, to 
territory covering the whole area asked for by Venezuela, 
and has substantiated her claim to all but 1-3coth 
of what she deemed to belong to her. All the planta- 
tions of valuable timber and the goldfields are now indis- 
gue settled to be within British territory.” General 

arrison and Mr. Mallet Prevost, the American repre- 
sentatives of Venezuela, make a great deal, on the other 
hand, of the award to Venezuela of Point Barima, the 
southern entrance to the great mouth of the Orinoco, 
of which they say, ‘‘ no portion of the entire territory 
possessed more strategic value than this, both from a 
commercial and a military standpoint, and its posses- 
sion by Great Britain was most jealously guarded.” 
But it is not so much on the coast as in the in- 
terior that, according to our American friends, Great 
Britain has suffered a defeat. ‘‘In the interior,” to 
return to General Harrison and Mr. Prevost, ‘‘ another 
long tract to the east of the Schomburgk line, some 3,0co0 
square miles in extent, had also been awarded to Vene- 
zuela... This in no way expressed the extent of 
Venezuela’s victory. Great Britain had put forward a 
claim to more than 30,000 square miles west of the 
Schomburgk line, and it was this territory which in 1890 
pagpene was disposed to submit to arbitration. Every 
inch of this territory had been awarded to Vene- 
zuela.” It will be seen from these extracts that 
the American counsel claim the acquisition b 
Venezuela of 33,000 square miles, while the Britis 
counsel puts the area ceded at 200 square miles. 
We can quite understand counsel differing: it is 
their trade. But what we do not understand is 
why, if the award is such a victory for Venezuela, 
the Venezuelan representatives are so undisguisedly 
disappointed. The line, we are told, is a line of 
compromise and not a line of right. If the British 
contention had been right, the line should have been 
much further west: if wrong, the line should have 
been much further east. There was nothing in the 
history of the controversy, nor in the legal principle 
involved, to explain why the line should be drawn as it 
had been. Arbitration should result in an admission of 
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legal rights, and not in compromises really diplomatic 
in their character, and so on, and so forth. People 
who argue in this way are the enemies of all arbitra- 
tion, which is. intended to provide a peaceful solution, 
by fixed methods of ‘adjudication, of international 
disputes. As both parties to a dispute invariably 
believe that they have legal right on their side, a 
tribunal which regarded no other issue would find its 
decisions set at naught by national sentiment. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the success of arbitration than a 
pedantic adherence to legal rights, irrespective of 
political considerations. 

Putting aside the professional talk of counsel, it may 
be granted at once that the mouth of the Barima river 
is an important gain to Venezuela. The loss to Great 
Britain is not so serious as it might appear, because it 
is part of the award that the navigation of the Amakura 
and Barima rivers shall in time of peace be open to the 
merchant ships of all nations, and it is possible to 
obtain access to the upper reaches of the Barima from 
the mouth of Waimi river, which is south of Point 
Playa and therefore in British territory. It will only be 
necessary to expend a little money in improving the 
entrance by the mouth of the Waimi and the Mora 
Passage ; though naturally a point on the mouth of the 
Orinoco would have been preferable. Of the shifting 
of the western boundary from the Cuyuni to the 
Wenamu river we think nothing, Schomburgk himself 
having hesitated, we are told, as to whether the latter 
river should not be his line. All the districts in which 

old and diamonds have been found, and all the valuable 
orests remain within the British line, and between 
the rivers Essequibo and Berbice there is a very 
valuable country to be exploited. According to Dr. 
Morris, who went out with the Royal Commission to 
the West Indies, there is in British Guiana the wealth 
of several Ceylons. Gold has already been found in 
considerable quantity in several places ; precious stones 
are said to have been found; while the existence of 
enormous forests of valuable timber, such as green- 
heart, is undisputed. The uplands of the interior are 
said to be splendid grazing ground, and it goes 
without saying that tropical products like cocoa and 
rubber can be cultivated to almost any extent. All this 
takes no count of the sugar plantations on the coast. 
The wonder is that British capital and energy have not 
been attracted to what we, without exaggeration, have 
described as one of the richest of our colonies. It is 
said that the uncertainty as to the boundary has 
operated to deter the exploitation of British Guiana, 
It is a great national gain to have that question settled, 
and there ought now to be nothing to prevent the 
realisation of the scheme for connecting Demerara by 
means of a railway with the interior of Brazil. We 
fancy that the promoters would reap a richer reward 
than even the founders of the British South Africa 
Company. But apart from dreams of pesos! d 
gain, the world has been a moral gainer by the proceed- 
ings just brought to a close at the Quai d’Orsay. The 
scandalous delay of the Delagoa Bay Arbitration, which 
has dragged its slow length for over eight years, or 
more accurately for nearly twelve years, has done much 
to discredit this method of settling disputes. For who 
is going to wait a decade whilst a handful of Swiss 
bourgeois smoke their cigarettes, drink their coffee, 
and fumble with the State papers committed to their 
charge? The Venezuelan arbitrators, with a far larger 
mass of dccuments to examine than the Berne tribunal, 
have finished their work in two years. That is business ; 
and is a genuine subject of congratulation, provided 
the lessan it conveys is appreciated. That lesson is 
this : if arbitration is to be a success the tribunal must 
be composed of none but really distinguished men, 
amongst whom there should be a majority of practical 
lawyers. 


MEN NOT MEASURES. 
was courted by the well-known poli- 
tician who perpetrated the little distich : 
Let arts and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility. 
At first sight and in view of the dilution, to which 
our old nobility has been subjected during the present 
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reign, this might seem a sweeping sacrifice for the 
retention of a doubtful advantage. But a material 
verity underlies the apparent cynicism and selfishness 
of the sentiment. If we can divest ourselves of modern 
phraseology and contemplate the restoration of a real 
witenagemot, the goodness or rottenness of our institu- 
tions will fade away into a mist of insignificance beside 
it. All modern history has been and remains one 
chronic struggle over the regulation of laws, constitu- 
tions, franchises, liberties, responsibilities and other 
details, which are all obliterated and forgotten on the 
advent of a Man. Measures are often the crutches of 
chaotic democracy, the instruments of second-class 
statesmen and vacillating committees, or the toys of 
superfluous political energy. We see them made and 
unmade a hundred times, patched, darned, hemstitched, 
unravelled, quilted, pinked, frilled, dyed, torn to shreds, 
or turned into cat’s-cradles amid the display of every 
conflicting emotion, but they remain mere raiment, 
which, though it may impede or adorn, cannot 
materially affect its wearer. A country may drift into 
the constitution it deserves, but it must always remain 
at the mercy of the Man, who may arise in its midst. 
That this should remain a natural law of politics now 
that the days of personal government are deemed so 
remote, now that the concern for measures grows 
persistently more fussy, is a strangely eloquent fact. 
When society was simpler, it seemed natural that a great 
personality should assert itself either on the field or 
the throne ; that it should continue to do so, when our 
paths are laid out with a plumb-line, is as great a 
. mystery as the return of water to its own level or the 
persistence of a compass towards the poles. Yet the 
world remains unconvinced and continues to tilt blindly 
against windmills in a hopeless endeavour to arrest 
the development of Men. It would not be within our 
present limits to specify the stigmata of genius. We 
are content to protest that their discovery is to the 
pettifogging of politics as spiritual things are to carnal 
affairs ; that once a nation has put forward her best 
men, mere measures may be left to take care of them- 
selves. Once this shall be understood, the details of 
the search for genius will readily reveal themselves, 
and the ideal leaders, freed from present obstacles, 
will steer straight for the front. 

The French Revolution was an experiment in measures 
and, apart from their incoherency, it must have failed 
even if relief had not come from such a Man as 
Buonaparte. The Great Rebellion in England began 
as a similar experiment, but it had scarcely run two 
years when a Man with a purpose utilised it as his 
avenue to an unhappy supremacy. Each affords a 
significant object-lesson in the futility of fighting for 
the cut of a garment, seeing that in each case resis- 
tance to authority led directly to the imposition of 
intolerable tyranny. Men are more important than 
measures and therefore also more dangerous. Strength 
and badness combined cast a more instant blight than 
even a dead level of benevolent incompetence. Let us 
take two countries, now apparently on the high road to 
ruin. The Transvaal Republic is swayed by a half- 
crazy fanatic, who acts upon the impulse of visions and, 
having no sane, settled policy of his own, drifts reck- 
lessly toward disaster after flattering himself that he has 
been in consultation with his Maker. Sober, careful 
and discreet, the Boers might have perpetuated an 
Arcadian felicity in respectful submission to their great 
overlord ; blessed with a wise ruler, they might have 
carved out for themselves high African destinies. On 
the other hand, France, with scarcely one man con- 
spicuously superior to his fellows, drifts from scandal 
to scandal, yet, even when most unanimously dis- 
credited and derided, contrives to steer clear of disaster 
and remains ready, so soon as the long-desired Man 
shall emerge, to regain her old prominence among 
nations. And other countries afford other illustrations 
of the relation of Men to Measures, which resembles 
that of mind to matter. Austria has long been given 
over to the discussion of measures—Ausgleich, delega- 
tions, language questions, infinite partisanship—and 
has only been kept afloat by the prestige of one man, 
the Sovereign who, almost alone among sovereigns, is 
true to the traditions of his office; so that even the 
most infatuated believers in measures are agreed that, 
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when his firm hand and amiable influence shall 
be removed, chaos and disruption must inevitably 
ensue. Spain, too, has been eaten up with corruption 
for lack of a Man. The only apparent saviour is kept 
in exile, while fraudulent contractors condemn a brave 
army to defeat, glib politicians struggle for inglorious 
office, and the mass of the people concede a sullen 
acquiescence in the hopelessness of their degeneration. 
If our text could but find acceptance there, public con- 
fidence might rise from its grave, the old glories might 
gradually be restored, even the old American empire 
might not be wholly lost. In Italy we find another 
picture, which serves to illustrate our argument from 
another point of view. There the Man has come 
and gone, leaving desolation in his track. By evil 
means Garibaldi accomplished a great work for which 
the country was not prepared, and now that only little 
men remain, the last state of Italy is worse than the 
first : the diligent contemplation of measures has been 
resumed and the rudderless bark drifts on toward the 
abyss. In Germany a similar procedure has been saved 
from inducing a similar catastrophe, for the problems 
bequeathed by Bismarck have come up for resolution b 
a greater man thanhe. The Emperor William is handi- 
capped by the legacy, but his impetuous genius sur- 
mounts obstacles, which would else have brought his 
country long ago to a standstill. As we survey Europe 
and observe the advance of those nations, which enjoy 
the blessing of a Man, and the degradation of those, 
which are without one, we may regret the unequal dis- 
tribution of the essential and we may find a fresh argu- 
ment for imperial policies. Expansion is doubtless 
inspired by selfishness in the first instance, but it 
requires a Man at the back, and it ends by extending the 
supreme boon to those who are perishing for the need 
thereof. 

This will serve for one answer to the narrow pedants, 
who are for ever deprecating the growth of the British 
Empire, and who, be it noted, concentrate their energies 
upon undesirable and futile measures at home. Of 
course, like every other great nation, we can only hope 
to produce a Man of the very first rank at meteoric 
intervals and it may be objected against us that none 
has yet arisen worthy of wearing the mantle of Disraeli. 
But our prime safeguard lies in the fact that we contrive 
always to retain a sufficiently high degree of all-round 
excellence to tide us over the lean years. To-day we 
have no towering genius to direct our destinies, but we 
have a number of men, each in appropriate authority, 
ready to do his work thoroughly and without unneces- 
sary noise or display. In France, Italy and other 
derelict States, the absence of a Man is not relieved by 
good men of the second water, still less by men of such 
sterling ability as Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Roberts, Sir Alfred Milner and 
Mr. Rhodes. It is our reliance upon the honesty and 
patriotism of these and other exponents of the public 
spirit, that enables us to confront with perfect equani- 
mity every crisis in our national development and leaves 
us profoundly indifferent to the ins and outs of petti- 
fogging legislation. Men, not measures, have built up 
the edifice of our Empire and will continue to secure it 
against enemies abroad as well against the foes of our 
own household. 


“LE PALAIS DU SOMMEIL.” 


ger speed across the Place de la Concorde when 

the Chambre des Députés is sitting, and, without 
pausing on the bridge to glance at the river and boats 
below, take up a position before it. There, they loiter 
throughout the afternoon—in groups usually—discuss- 
ing some interpellation and speculating on what is 
taking place within. Wits are about, and prophets. 
The first declare that M. Deschanel has a new bell 
every week, and that the old ones are carried away 
cracked and dull from too much ringing ; the second 
predict the coming defeat of the Ministry, an as- 
tonishing exposure, and a dishonourable fall—while 
both describe how they have seen ink-pots fly 
across the chamber, M. Deschanel retire, and some 
unruly deputy led out by two powerful officials. 
Hours pass pleasantly enough in this society: its gossip 
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is always gay and amusing. Sometimes, the same 
idlers assemble before the Palais de Justice, or opposite 
the Cherche Midi and Santé prisons—almost anywhere, 
in short, where sentinels stand beneath the device, 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. One official pile, how- 
ever, has never attracted them—never aroused their 
curiosity and interest—in spite of its sentinels, motto, 
and prominent people within. Its pavement is always 
free ; no one even casts a glance at its flag. It looks 
on to the Luxembourg Garden, but neither nurses nor 
idlers look up. It is silent ; it is deserted ; it is dull. 
It inspires neither wonder nor respect: it is passed 
unnoticed, or referred to mockingly, and with a shrug 
of the shoulders, as the ‘‘ Palais du Sommeil.” 

Rare is it that anybody uses stratagem to cross the 
courtyard of the Sénat, and pass its door ; few trouble 
their political friends for cards of admission. It must 
be a High Court for the moment—commissioned to try 
a Boulanger or a Dérouléde or a Guérin—to make 

eople anxious to get in. Its day is over; there is no 

ictor Hugo, no Jules Simon, no Jules Favre to stir 
the souls of its sleepy and superannuated members. 
Country characters occupy the majority of the fauteuils : 
doctors, lawyers, and pompous mayors, who once 
played dominoes in unimportant towns: they are 
neither shy nor humble. They love to speak; they 
love to appear wise,.and so they prepare long 
speeches, and read them gravely, and set their 
neighbours nodding, and finally send them to 
sleep. Viewed from the tribunes, however, they ap- 
— at once dignified, venerable, and very bald. 

hey are never troubled; they never slam their 
desk-lids or take up an ink-pot, after the manner of their 
juniors in the Palais Bourbon. Now and then, they 
retire to sip sugared water, or to smoke a mild cigar 
—they are eminently respectable, awake or asleep. 
Caricaturists are fond of sketching them ; often, they 
are portrayed by the artists of graver pictorials—but no 
one has described them more happily than Mr. Bodley, 
in his wonderful work on modern France. The 
impression given by a sitting in the Sénat, he says, 
is not that of a house of legislature ; but, ‘‘ the idea 
sometimes suggested is rather that of a retreat for 
elderly men of education, whose faculties are undimmed, 
and whose favourite pastime is to meet in a debating 
society to recite to one another essays in abstract, 
legal, or historical questions, with an occasional 
reference to topics of the day. The President takes his 
seat in leisurely fashion and gives a tone to the after- 
noon’s proceedings by pronouncing in admirable 
language an obituary eulogy on one of their number 
snatched away since their last meeting.” Easy it is, 
then, to understand why the Parisian scorns the Sénat, 
and why it ‘‘ gets on his nerves.” He must have dis- 
play and noise; grave spectacles tire him. He must 
see an orator gesticulate ; composure bores him. And 
so he ridicules and often calumniates the superannuated 
statesmen of the ‘‘ Palais du Sommeil,” whose sober 
respectability is so inviting a bait for satire and wit. 

Since the Sénat looks upon the Luxembourg garden, 
and consequently upon the students of the Latin 
Quarter, it is only natural that they should have much 
to say and sing about it. Their attitude is one of 
superior and supreme contempt which, when ‘‘ Messieurs 
les Sénateurs” interfere with their follies, turns to 
anger—and, of all, M. Bérenger is their chief aversion. 
They protest when he casts a searching eye over the 
quarter, condemning their cafés and cabarets. They 
march down the Boul’ Mich’ with lanterns and sticks 
if he succeeds in getting a favourite haunt closed; and 
they sing ‘‘ Chez Bérenger” angrily, and ‘‘ Conspuez 
Pére la Pudeur.” If, for a change, they want sugared 
water, they call for a ‘‘ grog de Sénateurs ; ” if they have 
been up all night, they are as ‘‘ sleepy as a Senator ;” and 
if they have passed a monotonous evening with a 
dreary host, he is as ‘‘ énervant”” and as ‘‘ embétant” 
as a Senator. At Montmartre, the feeling against poor 
M. Bérenger is even stronger; and no chansonnier’s 
répertoire is complete without some striking verses on 
the ‘‘ purity ” of ‘‘ Pére la Pudeur.” But, contempt for 
the Sénat is not only felt among the Bohemians of the 
Latin Quarter and Montmartre: it is expressed by the 
boulevardier and, more especially still, by a certain 
portion of the press. Neither pays much attention to its 
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sittings ; and, although the ‘‘ Temps” and the better, 
class newspapers publish brief reports of the speeches. 
no true Parisian would ever dream of perusing them- 
Lower papers like the ‘‘ Libre Parole” and ‘‘ Intransi- 
geant,” however, never weary of attacking and calumni 
ating the Uppef Chamber; and, not so long ago, 
M. Drumont’s sheet accused M. Favre, a_ highly 
respected Senator, of being drunk in the orator’s 
tribune. Of course M. Rochefort followed his lead ; 
for weeks M. Favre was libelled and _ insulted, 
and compelled at last to bring a case. To-day, it is 
M. Bérenger’s turn ; as he did not see fit to grant 
M. Dérouléde’s lawyer the prerogatives he demanded, 
he has made a bitter foe of the Nationalist and anti- 
Semitic press. He is criticised in almost every column ; 
he is insulted, and he is followed. Still, M. Bérenger 
is too independent to mind, and pursues his work 
bravely without heeding public opinion. He has been 
more calumniated in his time than any public personage ; 
but he has fought so fiercely to establish order and 
decency in notorious haunts that, in many instances, his 
efforts have met with success. In the Sénat, he holds a 
powerful and prominent position, and by the long hours 
and careful study he devotes to the Royalist dossiers 
and documents, proves that there is at least one able 
and energetic figure in the dull and drowsy “ Palais du 
Sommeil.” 


PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


Ts pheasant has been so long naturalised with us . 

that we have almost forgotten he is a foreigner. 
He is as much at home in the fields and woodlands as 
the fallow deer in an English park. But unlike the 
partridge he takes a deal of looking after, and there is 
no eradicating the wandering habits of his wild Asiatic 
progenitors. There is nothing moge cheery than that 
harsh single crow of his as he flies up to roost when 
the autumn day is drawing towards dusk, but it gives 
fair warning of his whereabouts to all the vagabonds in 
the neighbourhood. The sober plumage of the hen 
blends admirably with fallen leaves and the grasses 
where she makes her nest, but the olive-coloured eggs 
when she leaves them exposed, as she is apt to do, 
attract the attention of innumerable enemies. Carrion 
crows, jackdaws, magpies and jays are all keenly on 
the watch, and the hungry multitudes of rooks are as 
mischievous as any. When the keeper goes on his 
egging expeditions, they track his steps and mark 
him stooping. If he does not make prize of the 
clutch at once, he may find only empty shells on 
his next visitation. And the pheasant hens unlike the 
partridges are most careless mothers. The young 
birds are likely enough to be led into land holes 
and water pits: foxes and weasels are for ever on 
the prowl, and the winged vermin are as partial to 
chickens as to eggs. Probably if the pheasants had 
been left to themselves they would have been well nigh 
exterminated with the progress of agriculture and the 
improvement in fire-arms. But now that home breeding 
with the high rents it brings has become a paying 
business and that the great landowners and lessees 
rival each other in their record shoots, the danger is 
rather that preserving may be overdone. We can 
sympathise with the farmer’s feelings when he sees his 
ripening corn raided morning and night from the 
surrounding coverts, though we suspect that the 
destruction of wire-worms and other grubs nearly com- 
pensates the consumption of grain. Moreover the 
majority of preservers stand on theircharacters and make 
liberal allowance for damages. Yet pheasant preserving 
is unsatisfactory work, unless you have extensive and 
suitable woodlands of your own, or are surrounded 
by sporting neighbours. No game birds are more 
capricious. They like dry woods with streams or 
springs within easy reach : they love thick undergrowth 
and are partial to certain trees such as larches or 
spruces for roosting. Yet for some inscrutable reason 
they may migrate en masse to some wind-blown height 
with stunted timber, where the hungry soil can scarcely 
nourish the struggling patches of bracken and bramble. 
Then the best thing to be done is to fall in with their 
fancies, and try to make the place they have selected 
more eligible. 
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It is to those vagabond habits that we are indebted for. 


the most enjoyable days. It is in the Eastern Counties, 
in Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire that the home 
rearing has been brought nearest to perfection and the 
heaviest bags have been made. But the preserver who 
seems most enviable is the large landowner in one of 
the broken woodland districts, say in Yorkshire or 
Devon, in Shropshire or Kent. He has his nurseries 
in the home coverts which need never be disturbed, 
unless the hounds rattle them about in the cub hunting, 
and that by starting the foxes does fully as much 
good as harm. But the farmers go in more for 
cattle than grain, and consequently there has been little 
grubbing or straightening of fences. The umbrageous 
hedgerows run out from the great woods : everywhere 
there are spinnies and coppices, nooks of short-cut or 
osier beds. In these snug retreats a certain number of 
the wild birds have been breeding; and as the season 
advances the home-reared pheasants begin to stray. 
Sated with buckwheat or rice, with greaves or maggots, 
they go afield after the hips and haws and insects, for the 
pheasant is a born epicure and delights in variety of 
diet. The shooting is supposed to begin on the First, 
but your big shoots must be held over till rains and 
frosts have brought down the leaves and shrivelled the 
bracken. In the meantime you have a free-hand in these 
outlying coverts: you knock over birds that would 
otherwise be lost to you, or head them back to the home 
sanctuaries, and pleasanter days no sportsman need 
desire. If the object be to fill a bag, there are no better 
companions than a pair of steady old setters. They 
draw the ditches patiently: they never hustle the 
runners, and they stand at the old cock when he is 
cornered till the guns have time to come up. 
But for fun, excitement and keeping the game alive, 
give us a team of lively spaniels. Their cheery 
music resounds far and near and, after all, it does not 
spread the alarm as might be supposed, for pheasants 
are essentially skulkers and slow to be flushed. Nor 
can your spaniels hurry much with the best intentions. 
They take violent plunges into the ditches, to be 
caught in a tough tangle of thorn roots or tucked up by 
a bramble withe which grips them by the loins. Their 
attention is distracted by the rabbits which are for ever 
bobbing in and out. Yet you can give a shrewd guess 
when they are on the trail of a pheasant and make sure 
you will have a chance at the near gap overshadowed 
by the gnarled oak. Enthusiasts for the battue say that 
the hedge work is humiliating as you seldom get any- 
thing but pot shots. Whether it be instinct or in- 
telligence, in our experience those hedge pheasants 
have an extraordinary knack of dodging the gun. 
Like wood-pigeons they will fly out from the wrong side 
of the tree, and as they go straight away and rarely 
rocket, they cover themselves with the branches till 
well beyond range. You have your compensations of 
course in short-cut or osier bed, but even then they 
will play hide and seek with the spaniels to sneak away 
and double back or rise out of shot. 

The battue has been very unreasonably abused, 
though we own to having no great love for it. We 
came the other day on a passage in the diaries of Mrs. 
Lybbe Powis, dated 1807, in which she records that a 
party in Oxfordshire had ‘‘great sport but missed 
a shot at a fine cock pheasant.” What would the lady 
have said now to birds slaughtered by the cartload and 
sold by the ton? In one sense the big shoot is sheer 
butchery, but it is pure ignorance to depreciate the skill 
of crack performers. There are few greater tests of 
merve and cool calculation than shooting straight in 
a scattering bouquet of rocketers, when three out of 
four are soaring skywards. There has been tension 
for some minutes before: the beaters have been closing 
stowly up, pheasants, hares and rabbits have been 
swarming in panic-stricken confusion in the undercover, 
popping out their heads and drawing them back. It 
would seem that nothing will persuade them to rise, when 
one more scared than the rest sets the example, and then 
follows the rush. The ground game is scurrying to 
and fro among the knickerbockers : the air is filled with 
the flutter of pinions, there are superfluous shouts of 
‘‘mark” from all sides, at least one of the guns is sure 
to be shgoting jealous, another is flurried and firing 
wildly, while each second is precious. Then see the 
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practised artist strike his attitudes, as he shifts his aim 
when the guns are passed to him. Whatever may 
chance he is all there, and he concentrates himself on 
each swiftly succeeding shot. There is no tailing, no 
feathering, and a clean miss is out of the question. 

Battues are much better managed than they used to 
be and certain sound principles are generally accepted. 
The keeper or his master should be a strategist and he 
must arrange his beats so as to make the most of 
the woods, flushing the birds by squads and not in 
battalions. In former days we knew of no greater 
nuisance than having to wait indefinitely in a damp ride, 
ankle-deep in mud, till cheered a bit by the distant clatter 
of the sticks. The beaters lost heart and shirked the 
thickets : what with hope deferred and chilling to the 
bone the guns were apt to go off their shooting, and 
yet it was more a test of temper than of toughness. 
Now it is recognised that the beats shall be short, so 
the excitement is sustained and the shooting is more 
deadly. You pick up the bulk of the birds as you go 
along, instead of making the dispositions so that 
many must break back, and that a fair half of the 
remainder shall escape unharmed. All the same, 
at a great battue we would far rather be a guest 
than the host. Lavishing money and taking in- 
finite trouble, his reward will probably be a deal 
of heartburning. Placing the guns to their satisfaction 
and so that good execution may be done involves no 
little tact and diplomacy. The best of keepers must be 
sharply looked after, for he has naturally an eye to the 
tips : yet he may be managed by appealing to his pride 
and his permanent interests. Now the guns generally 
circle the cover-end in a double line, and should be posted 
with due regard to their skill and idiosyncrasies. In- 
different and jealous shots should be sent to the front, 
where they may blaze away at short range to their 
heart’s content, whereas superior performers will be 
pleased and flattered by being told off to form the 
reserve, with greater liberty of action. And those 
gentlemen who are the Old Guard of the battue, if the 
birds are shooting skyward in manageable clusters will 
let very few get away. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS CHURCHMAN. 


T° portray Mr. Gladstone as the Ideal Layman, 

right in his long struggle with the clerical 
party though carried too far by his horror of Erasti- 
anism, is neither philosophical nor just to his opponents. 
It was Dean Church himself who in 1886 spoke of the 
‘lost leader.” The cup,” wrote Lord Selborne, is 
full enough to some whose devotion to you, if less 
demonstrative, was not less sincere than that of other 
men.” No hot-headed denunciations from Archdeacon 
Denison were stronger than a phrase which fell from 
Dr. Pusey; and as early as 1835 the expectations 
centred by Keble and Newman in the “‘ rising hope” of 
Churchmen were dashed with misgiving. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude in the Bradlaugh case was, as a 
prelate recently affirmed, ‘‘ noble,” the duty discharged 
by Sir Stafford Northcote was much more painful and 
the principle contended for at least as high-minded. 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy of secularising national institu- 
tions was the result of an intellectual standpoint. The 
question is whether that standpoint is reconcilable with 
Catholicism. Certainly a man who holds lofty Church 
views is more likely than another to pass from advocacy 
of ‘‘close relations of co-operation” between Church 
and Realm to a desire for their complete severance, if 
the union instead of subserving truth has come to 
compromise it. As in history it was royalist and 
nonjuror who went out into the cold rather than 
accept a parliamentary religion, so at the Reform 
era it was Keble, Newman, and the high Tories 
who cried: ‘‘Take every pound, shilling and penny, 
and the curse of sacrilege along with it; only let us 
make our own bishops and be governed by our own 
laws.” Still to the high churchman an apostasy can 
never be accepted as an ideal. Church and State is to 
him no alliance or terminable contract, but a quasi- 
sacramental bond, based upon the Incarnation. Even 
Erastianism, says Canon Gore, is the parody of a noble 
and historic conception ; for communities have a con- 
science, and corporate is higher than individual religion. 
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Rather than allow the spiritual Society to become a 
department of the Civil Service, the high churchman 
will renounce the so-called mess of pottage. But to 
Mr. Gladstone, who in 1838 spoke much of “the 
Christian conscience of the State,” the ideal of a free 
Church in a free State, and of the political equality of 
all religions, came more and more to seem an end in 
itself. Am individualist in every fibre of his north- 
country nature, Manchester to the backbone, he assimi- 
lated the ‘‘ policeman” view of the functions of the 
State upheld against himself in Macaulay’s famous 
essay, and the dogma of the Independent Confession 
that ‘‘the Christian Church is purely spiritual, and 
should in no way be corrupted by union with temporal 
and civil power.” He seemed to abandon the concep- 
tion of corporate faith and worship without regret. In 
his Romanes lecture of 1892 Oxford’s old representative 
_ endorsed the dictum—though not the Latin—of the Radi- 
cal Professor who declared, ‘‘ Universitas est szecularis 
institutio,” looking back on the hand he himself had in 
de-Catholicising her. But in no matter did he act more 
strikingly on the doctrine that the things of the con- 
science lie solely between the individual and his Maker 
than in the Bradlaugh case. Mr. Gladstone once sur- 
prised a large meeting by quoting approvingly some 
harmless lines from a volume by Charles Bradlaugh 
which he took from his pocket ; but to no one can the 
lifelong propaganda of passionate hostility to the Cruci- 
fied have been more distressing. On Liberal principles, 
however, blasphemous opinions cannot disqualify a 
person freely elected by a constituency from sitting in 
the Legislature. Mr. Bradlaugh had declared the oath 
to have no meaning for him, and the judges decided 
that he could legally neither swear nor affirm. The 
Prime Minister nevertheless contended that the House 
had no responsibility to vindicate the law, nor yet to 
protect the name of God from being profaned through 
its forms. Mr. Gladstone seems to have held that the 
moral conduct, no more than the religious convictions, 
of a statesman should exclude him from office or from 
political co-operation. No steps were taken against a 
privy councillor on whom the Divorce Court had fixed a 
peculiarly odious stigma, while in the Parnell case Mr. 
Gladstone said that he “‘ carefully avoided ” doing any- 
thing till the strong feeling of the electorate was ‘‘ made 
clear” to him. He was reported as saying that he 
‘*did not think he had anything to do with the private 
moral life of any man.” 

In thus steering the ship of State towards a dualistic 
conception of citizenship, a conception which his eloquent 
admirer, Canon Scott Holland, describes as ‘‘ narrow 
and small and poor and thin,” Mr. Gladstone did not 
sufficiently insist that the Liberal party should remove 
disabilities from the Church pari passu with privileges. 
Church rates are gone, and the vestries are stripped of 
all civil functions, but the ratepayer franchise, enabling 
an infidel to outvote a communicant, is retained. This 
hand-to-mouth demolition of the old order is exemplified 
by Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill. The clergy were not to be allowed to cele- 
brate these unions, but there was no clause enabling 
the Church to enforce her laws on her lay members, 
and, even if there had been, such piecemeal tinkering of 
the matrimonial law of England must have left eccle- 
siastical discipline in a very precarious position. 
Besides, if it is not right to ‘‘ enforce the higher law 
on consciences unprepared to receive it,” what is to be 
said about Mr. Gladstone’s resistance to the Divorce 
legislation of 1857, a resistance not restricted to the 
clause compelling incumbents to lend their churches? 
Canon MacColl suggests that he regarded Divorce as 
contrary to the law of God, but not union with a wife’s 
sister. In 1855 however he declared the latter to be 
opposed to ‘‘the Divine Law,” to ‘‘a moral law uni- 
versally applicable,” and certainly it strikes at the truth 
that man and wife are, in a mystery, one flesh. And 
are we to understand Mr. Gladstone to have held that 
Parliament is tyrannical in maintaining the simple, 
strong principle binding together the entire table of 

rohibitive degrees, but is bound to enforce on every 

glishman a sacramental theory of wedlock repudiated 
by the vast majority of Liberals and Protestants, a 
theory, moreover, which he himself updermined by his 
maxim of statesmanship that where uaion of hearts is 
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coon legal and external bonds are an intolerable 
yoke 

Orthodox himself, he defended and promoted lati- 
tudinarians. The edge of ecclesiastical discipline was 
not to be sharpened against Ritualists either, and his 
opposition to Tait’s orship Regulation measure 
rested on the plea of liberty, not on high ecclesiastical 
and constitutional grounds. ‘‘I would not” he said 
‘* take the responsibility of passing words under which 
an indiscreet bishop and three parishioners could 
compel the reading of the Athanasian Creed.” He 
was himself opposed to its public recitation. If a 
self-unfrocked priest of the Church of England took 
the field as the denouncer of clericalism, that seemed 
no reason why he should not be selected as Education 
Minister. And the independence which Mr. Gladstone 
claimed for others he asserted also for himself. A 
dutiful layman did not appear to him bound to convert 
the Church to the momentous step of finally severing 
her life from that of the nation before proceeding, in 
the teeth of her rulers, synods and united laity, to 
agitate the constituencies for her dethronement and 
spoliation : not indeed, so far as he could guide the 
attack, with contumely or inequitableness, but still by 
force majeure. Yet at his back were enmities and ideas 
from which even his passionate humanitarianism and 
effusive sympathies might shrink alarmed. It was with. 
pained amazement that friends jealous for his name 
saw him reciprocating the flatteries of men who 
styled the apostolic Church of S. David the ‘‘ old alien 
hag,” and came from tithe-rioting and parodying 
Church rites to sing hymns beneath the Hawardem 
windows. Mr. Gladstone in Parliament, 23 February, 
1893, asked why the Welsh Church was to be ‘‘ sup- 
plied by the State with funds” for carrying on ‘‘a 
painful competition” with the Nonconformists, who 
were ‘‘the people of Wales.” He had ‘‘ declared 
again and again,” he told Mr. Carvell Williams, that 
‘the funds of the Church are national property.” His 
Burials Act had already inter-denominationalised the 
‘‘national churchyards.” His vates sacer, Mr. George 
Russell, hinted, 19 June, 1895, in the debate on Welsh 
Disestablishment, at a partial nationalisation of the 
churches themselves. 

Mr. Russell * mentions among broad-church elements 
in Mr. Gladstone’s standpoint his ‘‘ very lenient judg- 
ment on the nature and limits of culpable schism.” 
This refers, no doubt, to the remarkable essay on ‘‘ The 
Place of Heresy and Schism in the Modern Christian 
Church,” in which he pleads for the ecclesiastical recogni- 
tion of that inorganic Protestantism, ‘‘ singularly active 
and progressive,” from which Liberal and emancipating 
causes found a sympathy denied them by Catholicism. 
He no longer, he told a correspondent, took ‘‘ severe 
views of the position of those who have departed from 
the ancient and perpetual foundation of the ministry.” 
He himself might feel a ‘‘sincere persuasion,” but 
what right had he to impose it on another? Even 
to Unitarianism he conceded the name ‘‘ Church.” 


_By some strange refraction, the aspirations of the pew- 


plutocracy of the City Temple and the Memorial Hall 
shone in his eyes as the cause of oppressed righteous- 
ness. Aiming at a devout Liberationism and wishing 
Education to be placed on a frankly secular and non- 
clerical basis with complete freedom of denominational. 
instruction, he showed no fastidiousness in toleration of 
the methods adopted by his followers for upsetting the 
existing compromise, whether it were Mr. Morley’s offer 
to the Jews and Roman Catholics to put their schools 
in a favoured category at the expense of the Church of 
England or Sir William Harcourt’s set motion for the 
introduction of popular control. Indeed, whatever Mr. 
Gladstone may have said about moral monsters, if his — 
party had then returned to power it would have been as. 
pledged to the establishment and endowment every- 
where, out of local rates, of parish-pump Protestantism. 
His own ideals were unattainable ; not so those of his 
lieutenants and supporters. After a more than Peri- 
clean leadership of the British democracy, Mr. Glad- 
stone left the Liberal party, in which he had lain long- 
with strange bedfellows, at least as hostile to the ethos 


* «Mr, Gladstone’s Religious Development,” by G. W. E. Russell. 
London: Rivington. 1899. 15. 
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of Catholicism as he found it, having effected nothing 
towards harmonising the old order and the new. His 
very ardour for liberty—the inestimable value of which, 
he said, Tractarian Oxford had failed to teach him—is 
now contemned by democrats as an exploded laisser- 
faire parochialism. Might not this man of splendid 
gifts have done something more constructive for his 
Church and country had he stood forth.as the leader of 
a purified, idealising, and religious conservatism,— 
qualis ab incepto ? 


MODERN DUTCH PAINTERS. 


“FRE fondness of a handful of collectors for pictures 

of the modern Dutch school has been succeeded 
in recent years by the favour of the picture-dealers, 
and these pictures make up now, along with French 
pictures of somewhat earlier date, the staple of the 
commerce offered in London to the connoisseur more 
exacting than the buyer in ordinary exhibitions. It 
is a long step in picture-tasting to pass from F. 
Dicksee and B. W. Leader to Israels and James 
Maris. For many years the house of Goupil 
has been a sort of tripod with legs in Amsterdam 
and London as well as Paris; Mr. Van Wisselingh has 
set up his Dutch Gallery off Bond Street, and in many 
others like the Hanover Gallery Dutch work is annually 
seen. Yet another house, calling itself the Holland 
Fine Art Gallery has opened its doors in Regent Street 
and is now holding an autumn exhibition. None of the 
pictures are extraordinarily fine, but I fancy that many 
people, coming back from the country with the country 
eye still unblunted, and with the picture eye unsated 
might find it agreeable to converse with these pictures 
for half an hour. 

The present strength of the school would hardly 
justify a new enterprise, though the dropping in of old 
work from sales might keep it going for atime. The 
strongest painters are dying off or sending out ex- 
hausted work, and an attempt to bring up the rear- 
guard and pass off the camp followers in place of the 
old fighters is not a hopeful policy. Twolarge volumes 
published within the last year, entitled ‘‘ Dutch Painters 
of the Nineteenth Century” make this attempt. In 
these all the secondary people are treated with the 
same importance as the few figures who count. The 
book is with rare intervals unreadable, for each painter 
has had a friendly prattler assigned to him, interviewers 
whose negative merit it is to be inexpert in that dismal 
trade. In England our collectors have probably 
been shrewd enough to secure the best that was 
going. One or two men perhaps have deserved 
more notice than they have got. P. J. C. Gabriel 
has been more tasted in France than here, and 
it might be possible to pick out a Weissenbruch or an 
Apol worth having when better men were scarce. But 
the school has flourished. It has played out its varia- 
tions on the ideas of the French landscape and landscape 
and labour painters who went before ; has thrown up no 
strikingly original man though several true artists, and 
will presently be buried by its last exploiters. The younger 
men will have to turn to other ideas. Mr. Th. de Bock 
is the kind of neat bright formulator who appears at 
the end of a tradition. Itis rather sad to reflect that 
by the law of gust and disgust that rules in the history 
of art, the Dutchmen are likely to be shut out for a 
generation from the silver and green of their polders 
and canals and to be driven inwards to fantastic reverie, 
avoiding landscape like a cemetery. 

Let us go rapidly round the Holland Fine Art Gallery 
and review the dead and living as they are to be seen 
on its walls. Of the dead, Bosboom is not very well 
represented. He has a secure place with his brown and 
white interiors of churches, dashed with the gleam of 
brass in a candelabrum ; brown drawings with a non- 
committal hint of light. His best water-colours and 
some tiny oils will live. Mauve is rather better repre- 
sented ; he too is safe in a quiet desjrable corner ; the 
silver and green are swung in a delicate equilibrium on 
his scales. The latest to be struck down is James or 
Jacob Maris. He is represented by a small canvas, 
characteristic enough, the sketch of an effect he ren- 
dered often on a larger scale. James Maris is the most 
typical modern of his school, standing there for the 
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revolution of ideas that is called Constable in England. 
For him as for Constable in his youth landscape was a 
view of the forms of trees and houses completed 
by the letting down behind them of a far-away 
curtain of sky. A little picture here shows what 
a dull dirty little curtain it was for Maris in 1871 
when he was having his eyes opened in Paris. For 
him, as for Constable, grew the idea of landscape as 
sky first, on which the other things were softly 
bosomed, of sky out of which the clouds stream over 
the spectator’s head and whose wet airs reach his face, 
of sky as an active and everywhere penetrating power, 
silvering the upturned face of the soil, of buildings, of 
waters, subduing and swallowing by the brilliancy of its 
presence the importunate detail of the world. The city 
beats up, under the rain of light, a vague dark floor, 
flashing grey and red, and the clouds make triumphant 
play with the shadow of its mills and towers. James 
Maris, I say, is the painter of this idea in Holland. 
His conceptions are often superb, if his execution is 
never first-rate. Working about in ‘‘tacky” paint, or 
thrashing on his colour with an effect of dryness, or 
hustling his shapes too rudely, he misses the most 
exquisite rendering of atmospheric envelopment; he 
attacks better than he finishes. 

His brother Matthew, on the other hand, is all 
exquisite ; too exquisite in aim, one fancies, to be 
satisfied with his own actual powers. He will leave 
some finely wrought little pieces legendary and land- 
scape, but apparently his power of construction in draw- 
ing did not equal his taste in tone, colour, and texture, 
and ingenuity in composition. One pictures him growing 
disgusted with the image as it approaches completion, 
and finding it too commonplace or toylike, too like an 
Alma Tadema, and making haste to obliterate, to draw 
back behind the veils and curtains again. His latest 
work has been like phantoms in a mist. The little 
drawing at this gallery attracts one to come and look 
at it by acharm of quality inalienable from his work, 
but close at hand it is a crazy affair. William, the 
third brother, is a positive, high-glistening fellow, great 
on white cows. 

Israels is one of the leaders who now show marks of 
exhaustion. The figure of a fisherwoman against the 
sea is made up of tones put together at haphazard, with 
a dirty effect. Thus the waves where they touch the 
sand, and the colours in the sky, are quite unmeaning. 
All this is partly perhaps a result of age, but there is 
also the natural decadence of an art never very firmly 
constructed. He has too much allowed his drawing to 
be presupposed by recollections of Rembrandt and of 
Millet, relying on a charm of light, and now he 
has forgotten how to work the charm. How great the 
charm was, some of his early work would prove if 
exhibited, or I am greatly mistaken; I remember a 
blonde head in an English collector’s house years ago 
that really did justify the pupil of Rembrandt, and 
cottage interiors, where the light stole along the will, 
flowing and breaking with delicate truth. But recent 
work has been merely the exploiting of a pathetic sub- 
ject and the indulgence in messes of paint. Mesdag too 
has said his say and begins to dote in raw umber. 

There is a good Tholen in the gallery, if the electric 
light does not flatter it (the present room of the firm is 
badly lit); a snow scene in which the colour of the 
hollows, of the shadowed side of a house and of the 
varying tones of the white surface are rendered with 
delicate truth. A landscape by one de Zwart arrests 
the eye for a moment for an unknown name. That 
understudy of Israels in one part, as Blommers is 
another, Neuhuys, is represented and others of less 
account. The only work by a new man that holds out 
some fresh promise is a large water-colour drawing by 
W. Witsen. It is a sober painstaking view of a canal- 
side house-front in Dordrecht with a boat moored below 
the windows in the thick sleepy water. With a great 
deal of brick-by-brick detail the general tone is well 
managed, and a pleasant effect won from the little 
discriminations of browns and greys with a fleck of 
brighter colour in a row of flower-pots. On a single 
work like this it is impossible to judge a man’s powers, 
but one would be glad to see more. 

The place of honour is given to a Tadema of a date 
before his Imperial Roman period. There are some 
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very pretty little bits of painting in it. One sees 
already the skilful craftsman, ready to devote unsparing 
labour to the fragment, but with a missing sense when 
the whole is in question, or even minor unities not 
nearly so big. D. S. M. 


THE CONCERT CRAZE. 


A?’ the present moment, I learn from the rare 

English journals that reach me, there is no music 
in England. If one of the customs of the Paris Opera 
prevailed with us there would be an opportunity for 
the American gentleman who prided himself on his 
French, and wanted a copy of ‘‘ Relache,” which he 
took to be the most popular opera ever written, since 
it was announced three times a week during his stay in 
Paris, yet he could never obtain a seat. In England 
these things do not commonly happen, as the majority 
of Americans soon learn to speak English passably, 
and also ‘‘ Relache” is not proclaimed from the portals 
of Covent Garden during the ten months of the year 
that there is no opera to be heard in London. Neither 
does the sign appear at their respective doors during the 
time that St. James’s Hall is closed and only Promenade 
Concerts, excellent in their way, rage in Queen’s Hall. 
If it did, those of us who happened to see it might 
come to realise how very little music we have on an 
average per diem. We have one short, ferociously 
busy season in the summer; we have a half-hearted 
season in the winter; but on the whole we have less 
music in London—which is to say in England—than 
can be heard in any other country. Of course I am not 
forgetting our great Provincial Festivals. They are, as 
everyone is aware, the pride of Britain; and far be it 
from me to say they ought not to be Britain’s pride ; 
only, they are in no sense musical affairs. The daily 
papers, and one or two old-fashioned weeklies, notice 
them seriously ; but the only claim they have on the 
Press is the fact that many thousands of England’s 
most stupid and least cultured inhabitants take part in 
them or attend them ; and the only account needed of 
them is such an account as a horse-racing reporter 
might easily write between two of his ‘‘ meetings.” 
People occasionally tell me of the superb perform- 
ance of great works which they have heard at 
them; and I who happen for my sins to know 
a little about music and the conditions neces- 
sary for the giving of adequate musical performances, 
merely smile the smile of the superior. How on earth 
can six Or more performances, even barely passable 
performances, be given in three days with a band, 
brought down from London after only the most per- 
functory rehearsal, and still more perfunctorily rehearsed 
on the scene of the festival? The thing is not possible : 
it would be easier to build another Westminster Abbey, 
or one of Mark Twain’s most elaborate and involved 
jokes in two days. I have not drawn this conclusion 
before knowing the facts. I tried one festival after 
another ; and finding that the concerts were either dis- 
tinguished by barbarous chorus-singing and indifferent 
playing of the orchestra, as at Norwich, or mediocre 
playing and singing, as at Gloucester, I set out to dis- 
cover the facts, and discovered them. They have 
been set forth repeatedly by me here and elsewhere ; and 
until they are proved to be not facts, but errors, I de- 
cline to argue the question. Our musical festivals, briefly, 
are a cause of shame because the performances are bad, 
downright bad performances, the prices offered to com- 
posers for new works are ridiculously inadequate, and 
the local musicians are robbed, as it is cheaper to bring 
the band from London. Why then, it may be asked, are 
they allowed to continue ? The answer is that they are 
a means whereby various towns get their hospitals and 
charities cheap. They are the meanest, shabbiest 
device ever invented by people who did not wish to put 
their hands into their own pockets, but did wish to 
gain glory by putting their hands into other people’s 
pockets. For instance, the whole of Yorkshire helps to 
keep up the Leeds hospitals ; the whole of Norfolk and 
the adjacent counties to keep up the Norwich hospitals. 
It is very ingenious, and the local busybodies gain infi- 
nite credit in the eyes of their fellow-townsmen, whose 
pockets they save; but, incidentally, the “‘ cause” of 
music is nearly ruined in those counties by the scheme. 
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So, at present, I say, there is no music in England ; 
but already I tremble at the approach of the season 
when there will still be little music but quite an inun- 
dation of concerts. This craze for giving concerts has 
long been a curse. Since the piano manufacturers 
caught the infection they have nearly killed the business ; 
but it continues to flourish in a small way which is 
quite big enough to be a nuisance. If there were a 
real demand for so many concerts, and they ran on for 
the same reason as a successful drama runs on—be- 
cause the public liked and wanted them—one could say 
nothing. But far from being given because the public 
likes and wants them, they are given in face of the 
public’s most emphatic disapproval. They are given 
either to advertise certain makers’ pianofortes or to ad- 
vertise the giver; and in either case not an artistic 
performance, but display, is the object. In either case 
also, the public refuses to pay, and is plagued 
with huge batches of free tickets. I sometimes 
wonder how long it is since anyone bought a ticket 
for any concert less important than a Richter or 
Mottl or Queen’s Hall concert. I never buy a 
ticket; my relatives and friends never do; and: 
occasionally when I am introduced to people who have 
not the additional unhappiness of knowing that musical 
critics get tickets enough in the summer to keep them 
in firing during the winter, I am pressed to accept 
tickets for this, that and the other minor musical 
function ‘‘in case I may care to go: if I don’t it 
doesn’t matter.” The artists and the manufacturers have 
brought this destruction on themselves. Of the artists, 
the pianists are certainly the worst offenders. They 
never dream of trying to make their little affairs enjoy- 
able by playing fine music in a fine simple way : in their 
programmes they follow rigorously in the steps of their 
predecessors, and expect public and critics to attend 
and to take the trouble to listen carefully and decide 
whether they play this piece or that as well as, or better 
than, Paderewski or Rosenthal. If an average pro- 
gramme were drawn up from a hundred programmes 
chosen at haphazard during the last season, it would be 
found not to differ very widely from the wildest, rashest 
programme offered by some unusually daring pianist. 
There are a few exceptions, of course ; but they are nearly 
undiscoverable in the flood of commonplace displays 
of virtuosity. Everyone can learn feats of technique 
nowadays: the difference between Rosenthal and 
another is mainly a difference of muscle. Between 
one and another of the crowd of virtuosos there is 
hardly a perceptible difference in artistry: they are 
nearly all mediocre artists, and those who are not 
mediocrities are generally not artists at all. The same 
state of affairs prevails in the rarer violin and vocal 
recitals and in the orchestral concerts. We are expected 
to listen everlastingly to the same limited list of pieces, 
and to be enraptured by A’s reading of this, and by 
B’s reading of the other. Why should the public allow 
itself to be caught like a beetle in a beer-bottle and 
compelled to hear for the thousandth time an inartistic 
programme ? 

Wanted: the humdrum concert. We want fewer 
concerts and we want them cheaper ; we want concerts 
with variety in the programmes, concerts that we will 
go to quietly in the hope of hearing a few interesting 
things well played. If there were such concerts, it is 
possible that in the course of a few years people would 
learn to buy tickets for them, and attend them for the 
sake of an hour’s pleasure, just as they now attend the 
theatre and the music-hall. Liszt ought to be banished 
for ten years; no Tausig or other arrangement of 
Bach’s organ-fugues should be permitted ; the amount 
of Chopin should be limited to one piece per concert. 
All the fields of pianoforte music should be explored, 
and nothing beautiful rejected—as most beautiful things 
are rejected to-day—simply because it is not difficult 
enough to show off the player’s agility of finger 
or strength of wrist. Then the concert would cease to 
be a bore or a task. Even the critics might change 
their hypercritical attitude. All this is true also 
of the opera. We don’t want a brief season of “ star” 
performances at preposterously high prices: we 
do want an opera open during the greater part of 
the year, which we will frequently attend in a matter 
of fact sort of way, expecting no astonishing vocalism, 
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but merely a pleasant artistic evening. I have no 
special proposal to make for the attainment of these 
things. It would be considered extravagant to suggest 
as a first step the.burning of all the display-music, and 
the placing of all virtuosos and star-singers in a lethal 
chamber. Nevertheless, if these things could be done, 
it would bea good step. But as they are not likely to be 
done—in my time, at least—I can only wait patiently 
until the display and advertisement concert has finally 
killed itself, and until the building of a National Opera- 
house gives us the humdrum opera. j. F. &. 


“G. B. S.”. AT KENNINGTON. 


For a dramatist who deliberately sits down to write 

something of a kind which he despises, one would 
predict failure. Fora dramatist who, after two acts, 
sickens of his task and spends the last act in an en- 
deavour to restore his self-respect by making the other 
two acts ridiculous, one would predict absolute disaster. 
Yet ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple” is not merely a work of 


extremely fine quality, but a great popular success to 


boot. I know not which fact surprises me more—the 
fact that Mr. Bernard Shaw has done a _ romantic 
melodrama better than it is done by gentlemen with 
romantic hearts and melodramatic heads, or the fact that 
the public seemed quite delighted when the play 
suddenly tumbled into wild frivolity. For my own part, 
I had been simmering with laughter throughout the first 
two acts, but the good people of Kennington, not 
knowing the soul and the creed of Mr. Shaw, had been 
taking his play very seriously. I, in their place, should 
have done the same, for, 1 repeat, the play is most 
excellent. But its very excellence was for me the point 
of the jest. Inabad melodrama by Mr. Shaw there 
would have been no incongruity. But that he should 
write a really good one, in spite of himself—that was 
irresistible! And so I welcomed the farcical last act, 
not because it amused me more than the other acts, but 
as an opportunity for unburdening myself of all the 
laughter which I had been suppressing in deference to 
a rapt audience. Also, it was a relief to find that Mr. 
Shaw had not imposed too lengthy a strain upon him- 
self, but had broken away just when it was becoming 
intolerable, none the worse for his penance. 

‘Sc ipsum audissetis!” What scorn would Mr. 
Shaw have not poured down these columns on such a 
play? How he would have riddled the hero, the 
sympathetic scapegrace (called, of course, ‘‘ Dick”) 
who, for all his wickedness, cannot bear to see a 
woman cry, and keeps a warm corner in his heart 
for the old horse Jim and the old servant Roger, 
and wishes te be hanged by the English in the place 
of another man, and tries to throttle the major 
for calling a lady a woman! What scathing analysis 
Mr. Shaw would have made of this fellow’s cha- 
racter, declaring that he, ‘‘G. B. S.,” refused to see 
anything noble in a man who, having lived the life of a 
wastrel and a blackguard, proposed to commit suicide by 
imposing on the credulity of a court-martial! Far be it 
from me to attempt what Mr. Shaw would have 
done with conviction. Indeed, I confess that ‘‘ Dick” 
seemed a very splendid fellow to me, and I rejoice to 
think that, though he had been so cruelly misunder- 
stood and had lived ‘‘ with worthless men, aye! and 
with worthless women,” he had kept his powers of self- 
sacrifice intact. Yes! ‘‘ Dick” thrilled me. At least, 
he would have done so if anyone but Mr. Shaw had 
created him. As it was, I was intolerably tickled by the 
irony with which Fate had contrived that the first 
really human and convincing character drawn by Mr. 
Shaw should be a character which Mr. Shaw had 
drawn quite cynically and with the express intention 
that it should be absolutely unlike anything in real life. 
When, as in his serious plays of modern life, Mr. Shaw 
depicts life as he conceives it to be, and men and 
women as he knows them, the result is not (for me, at 
least) satisfactory. He imagines emotion to be an 
unfortunate and not inevitable nuisance, and reason to 
be the pivot on which the world should go round. 


His heroes and heroines are, therefore, absolutely rational | 


machines,.unclogged by such accessories as flesh and 
blood. It would be hard to imagine anything less like 
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human beings than they are. To Mr. Shaw himself 
they seein quite real, no doubt. He would probably 
admit that they are a little in advance of the age, be- 
longing to the twentieth rather than to the nineteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, there is no reason to 
suppose that men and women become more rational 
with the advance of civilisation; still less, that they 
will ever approximate to Vivie Warren or Leonard 
Charteris. And, incidentally, the fact that Mr. Shaw 
quite honestly believes and hopes that they will, suggests 
that Mr. Shaw himself is born after rather than before 
his time. His touching faith in the efficacy of reason 
dates him right back into the eighteenth century. 
There, had he lived in it, he would have found 
many supporters — not leaders, of course, but 
many staunch supporters. As it is, Mr. Shaw 
stands alone, apart from the tendencies of this 
bustling age, a trifle rococo. I would not he were 
otherwise. I would not play pedagogue to him, as 
does Mr. Archer, trying to persuade him to be this, 
and to leave off being that, and to beware of becoming 
the other. On the contrary, I hope Mr. Shaw will 
always be just what he is—as delightful in the defects 
of his qualities as in the qualities themselves. Nor 
have I any doubt that my hope will be gratified. You 
may mould a child, but not, to any appreciable extent, 
agrown-up man. Mr. Archer forgets that. He imagines 
that there is yet time for what he takes to be Mr. 
Shaw’s salvation. But let him cease to trouble. Mr. 
Shaw’s salvation, like that of everyone else, is in being 
himself. For the space of two acts, Mr. Shaw has 
pretended—for his own amusement and emolument, 
not to please Mr. Archer—to be not himself. The 
result is that those two acts are fine and moving 
drama. But no number of fine and moving dramas 
to come would compensate me for the permanent 
obliteration of “‘G. B. S.” If Mr. Shaw had 
written his last act in key with the other two, his 
play would have been a better work of art, but 
how much less delightful! The success of ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Disciple” may tempt Mr. Shaw to write other 
melodramas, and I trust that he will never fail to intrude 
himself in the last act. That he will always be welcome 
is proved by the attitude of Kennington. I offer Mr. Shaw 
my congratulations on the amazing cleverness with which 
he has handled the melodramatic form, and on having 
the loud laugh over the thirty or forty London managers 
who have allowed his play to go a-begging. I trust 
that when, in the fulness of time, I leave off being a 
dramatic critic and become a dramatist, my successor 
in these columns may have reason to be half as jealous 
of me as am I of ‘‘G. B. S.” 

The play was admirably performed. Mr. Carson, as 
‘*Dick,” kept the ball rolling at top speed. His 
humour and his full-blooded method are peculiarly well 
suited to the part. Interesting as he always is, I do 
not think I have ever seen him act better or with more 
obvious enjoyment. Even Mr. Shaw, had be been 
present atthe performance, would have been convinced 
by ‘‘ Dick.” All the other parts seemed to me to be 
well filled, especially that of General Burgoyne, a part 
so exquisite in itself that the veriest duffer could not 
have seemed bad in it. Mr. Luigi Lablache played it 
deliciously. But I am impatient for the publication of 
the play, in order that I may see how Mr. Shaw himself, 
in accordance with his custom, analyses the General’s 
character in his stage-directions. I hazard, as a con- 
jecture: ‘‘It being his trade to kill off such of his 
fellow-creatures as do not seé their way to being 
fleeced by his employers, he goes about the job with 
every desire to speedily bring it to a satisfactory 
conclusion, but has no enthusiasm, and, if he had, 


‘would be careful not to communicate it to his men, 
\knowing well that enthusiasm has been the cause of 


inety per cent. of his country’s defeats. Finding him- 
elf outgeneralled, he accepts the situation with perfect 
yoodhumor, only regretting that the American climate 
and the dulness of the American generals prevent him 
from showing his contempt for his country by going 
over to the enemy. In fact, a realist, whose only 
illusion is that he is a very agreeable fellow. This (by 


any civilised standard) he is not; being, indeed, an 
| aggravated type of English gentleman, whose previous 
{ professional success alone prevents him from being 


: 

; 
- 
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cordially disliked by the community which has prosti- 
tuted him to its own ends, and which his failure as a 
butcher serves thoroughly well right. Withal”.. . 
but 
**O most presumptuous! lay aside the pipe 
Of that sweet elder shepherd.” 

At the Criterion is an adaptation of a French farce 
about a mother-in-law. There is no reason why my 
readers should see it, and, again, no reason why they 
should not. It is a quite harmless, familiar affair. In 
the cast are many popular mimes, of whom three—Miss 
Fanny Brough, Miss Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Seymour 
Hicks—have considerable parts to play. Miss Brough 
is too good a comedian to be quite satisfactory in a 
nonsense-entertainment: she cannot help trying to 
make the mother-in-law a realistic character, and as 
the authors draw the part as a quite conventional bogey 
her performance is rather tiresome. Miss Terriss and 
Mr. Hicks are not open to the same objection. It is 
not so long since they were at the Gaiety that they can 
forget to act extravagantly. Both seem still as though 
they were backed by a gaily attired chorus which one 
moment’s po or quietness on their part would 
bring out of its proper perspective in the eyes of the 
audience. So the one is always beyond the bounds of 
archness, the other beyond the bounds of buoyancy. 
In farce, I think this is as it should be. 

At the Strand, is something called ‘‘A Prince of 
Borneo.” Whether it is good or bad I will not venture 
to determine. I have really no standard by which to 
judge it. After a good dinner I enjoy such pieces, and 
after a bad one I don’t. But that is hardly a criticism 
of the piece in question. Wishing to show my readers 
the object as in itself it was, I asked one of my more 
academic colleagues for his opinion of it. He said that 
it was ‘‘ fairly cheery.” Let me leave it at that. 

MAx. 


FINANCE. 


ey is at no time a simple matter to understand the 

influences which are at work determining the 
course of prices on the Stock Exchange, but during 
the past week the task has been more than usualiy 
difficult. Amidst the conflicting rumours of directly 
contrary import, some declaring that a state of war had 
actually begun in South Africa, others that the factors 
favourable to the maintenance of peace are not yet 
wholly eliminated, it has been impossible even to tell 
which have had most influence and the inexplicable 
rally in the South African and other markets on 
Thursday can be attributed at the will of the observer 
either to the alarmist contents bills of the evening 
papers announcing the invasion of Natal or to the 
other announcement in the morning papers that Mr. 
Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr were on their way to Pretoria 
ona mission of peace. The truth is probably that neither 
one statement nor the other was the real cause, but the 
steady flow of investment-buying during the past few 
days, not very large in volume perhaps, but large 
enough to absorb all the floating stock in the market, 
the supply of which has been small for the same reason: 
those who have bought South African shares for invest- 
ment being unwilling to sacrifice their holdings at prices 
they know to be less than their real value. Investors 
have by this time certainly learned that Transvaal gold- 


‘mining shares are not speculative ventures but solid 


industrial securities which can be depended upon to 
pay regular dividends. The low level of prices due to 
the Transvaal trouble has at last tempted many 
investors to buy, and since there has been a good deal 
of bear selling in the anticipation that Paris would turn 
seller in case of war any favourable news immediately 
results in a bear scramble. Instead of selling Paris 
has been rather inclined to buy and last night the 
position apparently culminated in a bear squeeze and 
prices were put up rapidly all round. In the other 
markets the monetary situation has been an unfavour- 
able influence, but though in the long run dear money 
may affect the mining markets, operators with borrowed 
money in these departments are so accustomed to pay- 
ing high rates that a little more or less does not make 
much difference. 
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The Bank Return on Thursday showed clearly enough 
why the Directors found it necessary to raise the rate 
with such haste and so unexpectedly. On Monday the 
market was quite prepared for a rise in the rate, but 
when it was not raised on that day it was assumed that 
no change would be made until the usual meeting of 
the Court on Thursday. The sudden announcement of 
an advance of 1 per cent. on Tuesday quite threw the 
money market off its balance and outside rates 
fluctuated wildly until the afternoon, when it was 
found that a good deal more money was about than could 
be easily used. The further advance of } per cent. 
to 5 per cent. on Thursday was quite expected, but 
a rise of 1} per cent. in the rate within seven days is 
extremely unusual, and as a matter of fact the 5 per 
cent. rate which now rules has not been necessary in 
this country for the past six years. The Return, how- 
ever, explains the circumstances which have led to the 
unusual dearness of money. On balance £936,000 in 
gold went out of the country, but the total decrease in 
the bullion held amounted to £1,900,000, so that as 
much gold was absorbed by the internal circulation as 
went abroad. Moreover the internal circulation also 
took £872,000 in notes and the total reserve is down 
more than two and three-quarter millions sterling. 
The net result of the changes has been a decrease 
of 9} per cent. in the proportion of the reserve 
to liabilities, which now stands at 39°36 per cent. It is 
not likely that any increase of the rate beyond 5 per 
cent. will be necessary, as gold is already beginning to 
be attracted to the Bank and the rise in the exchange on 
New York shows that the present rate will be quite 
high enough to prevent any drain of gold from this 
country to the United States. It is now, moreover, 
quite certain that the apprehensions felt in New 
York with regard to the position of the American 
money market in the autumn have been based 
mainly on the conditions deliberately brought about 
by interested operators. In Berlin the discount rate 
has been raised from 5 to 6 per cent., and there will 
no doubt be a good deal of stringency there for the 
next two months. The South African trouble has 
come at a very unfortunate time, for without any 
political difficulties money would certainly have been 
in keen demand, but we believe that apart from the 
prospect of the complete stoppage of the supplies of 
gold from South Africa in case of war the worst is now 
over. Gold will soon begin to flow back from the pro- 
vinces to the Bank of England, and though we cannot 
hope for any great improvement for the next two 
months, towards the end of the year the conditions 
will be much more favourable to activity in the stock 
markets than they have been for some time past. 


Dearer money has naturally had a considerable effect 
on the Home Railway market, for with discount rates at 
5 per cent. and the deposit rates of the banks at 3} per 
cent., it is more profitable to have one’s money lying at 
the bank than invested in railway stocks that only 
yield 3 per cent. and less. For those who look further 
ahead than a week or two, however, the moment is 
favourable for investment in these more solid securi- 
ties. Dear money is not going to last for ever, and it 
is quite certain that before the next dividend payments 
Home Railway prices will have recovered a good deal, 
and most probably all of their recent decline. With 
more than half of the six months gone, therefore, an 
investment at present prices will not pay badly from 
the dividend point of view, and will in all probability 
prove profitable as a long-shot speculation also. The 
case comes of course under the general rule that 
it is always the best policy to buy in times of 
depression, and to sell in the days of political calm 
and high prices, but in the case of Home Railway 
securities there is the further consideration that the 
activity of trade and industry at home is still maintained 
throughout all the political alarms and that the traffic 
receipts continue to expand in a fashion that makes the 
dividend outlook for the second half of the year wholly 
favourable. The Great Western during the week 
ending 1 October, continued its past success, with an 
increase of £20,000, the North-Western increase was 
only a few pounds less than £12,000 and the Midland 
took an additional £10,600. These were the big 
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improvements, but it is worthy of notice that the joint 
South-Eastern and Chatham and Dover traffic was 
£6,000 higher than during the corresponding week of 
last year, making an aggregate increase for the half- 
year to date of £60,500, and that the Great Central, 
the Great Eastern, the Great Northern and the North- 
Eastern all showed increases of over £4,000, whilst the 
South-Western with an improvement of £5,600 brought 
up its aggregate increase for the expired portion of the 
half-year to nearly £45,000. These figures indicate an 
all-round improvement in dividends, for it is not likely 
that working expenses will increase during the current 
half-year in anything like the same proportion as in 
I » 


It now seems extremely probable that our anticipa- 
tions with regard to the market for American rails will 
speedily be realised and we print below a useful table 
showing the extent of the fall in American railway 
securities from the highest prices touched this year. 
It seems inevitable that before next spring the highest 
prices of 1899 will be exceeded, for in spite of occa- 
sional dividend disappointments due to the cautious 
policy now adopted in their distributions by the directors 
of American railway companies, the traffic receipts justify 
the belief that a period of steady and satisfactory dividend 
payments has now begun across the Atlantic. Against 
this undoubted fact the bogey of dearer money cannot 
be expected to prevail, and in any case dear money will 
only last through the autumn and by December next 
ease should be re-established both in the American and 
in the European money markets. It is also probable that 
Wall Street, which is not at all interested in Transvaal 
gold-mining shares, will at once dissociate itself from 
the influences of the South African trouble and it is 
supposed that the Dewey celebrations and the yacht-race 
will bring to the New York banks, by means of the im- 
mense crowds of visitors, a great deal of the cash which 
it is known has been all the time in the provincial 
banks. In this way ease may be established very 
speedily in New York and it will be impossible for 
money flurries to be engineered with the ease and 
success of the past two months. Already there are 
indications of steady buying of American securities and 
the table below indicates sufficiently the considerable 
profits which can be realised in the case of an advance. 
The earnings in the third week of September of 72 roads 
according to the ‘‘ New York Financial Chronicle” show 
an aggregate increase of $842,000 and it is a favour- 
able feature that a very considerable proportion of this 
gross increase goes to net earnings. The Louisville 
and Nashville Report, for instance, just issued, shows 
a gross increase for the last completed year of $1,763,000 
and a net increase of $953,000. The company has now 
a balance to the credit of profit and loss of upwards of 
three and three-quarter million dollars and it has in- 
creased its net earnings per mile by $318. For the 
month of August last alone the company obtained a net 
increase of $208,000. Under these circumstances the 
33 per cent. dividend declared, with a balance forward 
of $779,000, at the present price of 77} gives a high 
yield. A similarly favourable position exists in the 
case of other companies and an early advance in the 
American market in the face of such figures seems 
inevitable. 


THE FALL IN AMERICAN RAILS. 


Company. Fall. 
Chicago and Milwaukee 138} ... 127} ... 112 
Illinois Central 
Union Pacific Pref. ... 88% ... 78 ... 10 
New York Central ... 1475 «... 137 10 
Baltimore and Ohio... 59 49} ..- 
Northern Pacific Pref. 837 ... 
Northern Pacific Com. 5 
Norfolk Pref. & 
Atchison Pref.  . 
Denver Pref. ... 53 
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Reading 1st Pref. ... 35 «.. 2927... 
Norfolk Com. 54 
Wabash Pref. 4 

4 
Reading 2nd Pref. TOL ... 16 3ti 
Pennsylvania ... 34 
Central Pacific Ch 24 


Concerning the South African market there is little 
to add to our former expressions of opinion, and it 
remains as difficult as ever to gauge the position of 
affairs. Thursday’s rally may perhaps be taken as an 
indication that actual war will be interpreted as a bull 
point and it is even said that many brokers have 
received orders to buy largely as soon as hostilities 
begin. However this may be, it is certain that a large 
number of people are waiting anxiously for the moment 
to arrive to buy and the paucity of stock actually offered 
for sale amidst the shouting of dealers shows that real 
holders are sitting tight upon their shares, secure in 
their knowledge that although there may be a further 
fallin the end prices will recover, and will reach a 
higher level than they have ever reached before. We 
trust, however, that a number of our readers have 
already bought the shares we have recommended for 
investment purposes whilst prices were at their recent 
low level. Undoubtedly a considerable number of shares 
have been bought by investors during the past few 
days, and the market has been so completely denuded 
of stock that the bears who had sold in the anticipation 
of lower prices have been in a somewhat precarious 
position. Yesterday a telegram came to hand stating 
definitely that Delagoa Bay had been leased to 
England and there was a scene of considerable excite- 
ment in the Street, as the bears, on this occasion much 
more anxious than the bulls, sought to cover them- 
selves, and it is safe to say that by this time there can- 
not be much of a bear account left. Prices left off con- 
siderably higher, and in view of this fact and of the pre- 
liminary rally on Thursday it will probably be wiser if 
those who are intending to buy hold their hands a little 
while. Before the Transvaal question is settled there 
will probably be another reaction which will give them 
the opportunity they seek, and Friday’s improvement 
in prices appears to have been due rather to the extreme 
paucity of stock in the market and to the consequent 
bear squeeze than to the importance of the rumours 
which were its signal. The statement made with 
regard to Delagoa Bay has been made before sufficiently 
often. Should it prove on this occasion to be well 
founded and to be confirmed officially it will of course 
rank as a consideration of the first importance, for with 
Delagoa Bay in the possession of the British Govern- 
ment the resistance of the Boers to our forces will be 
rendered still more hopeless. The position of the South 
African market at the present time is without a doubt 
extremely significant. Whilst there has been a good 
deal of speculative selling for the fall there has been in 
reality very little actual selling of shares, and on the 
other hand whilst there has been practically no specula- 
tive buying for the rise there has been a considerable 
amount of real buying which has taken all the shares 
really offered for sale quite off the market. Any favour- 
able developments will necessarily act immediately and 
powerfully on sucha market, but at present the outlook 
is that some time must elapse before any really favour- 
able change comes over the situation. 


The monthly statistics of copper show that the visible 
supply on the 3oth ult. was 28,328 tons, a reduction of 
3,200 tons in the fortnight and a little over 4,000 tons 
in the month. At the end of August standard capper 
was quoted at £76 15s. and by all the rules of the game, 
as it has been played since the Americans took a hand 
in it, the price should now be £1 or so more. Instead 
of that, it is just £1 lower. The American practice has 
been, as Messrs. James Lewis and Son remind us, to 
support the market when values were about £76 and 
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to sell when’ they reached £77. This time, they have 
failed to keep things moving, and the explanation is 
probably to be found in the tightness of money both 
here and on the other side of the Atlantic and the 
caution induced among speculators by the imminence 
of war. The decrease in the visible supply is 
not referable to any falling off in supplies but to 
the increase of deliveries, including over 2,000 tons 
of Chili bars taken out of stock and sent to the United 
States, which country, it may be added, has taken 
4,651 tons since the beginning of June. The new 
supplies to hand amounted to 18,573 tons against 
17,965 tons for August and 20,342 tons for July : while 
the deliveries were 22,634 tons against 18,595 tons and 
16,327 tons. The total of deliveries, we should point 
out, has been exceeded only once—in April 1898, when 
the figure was 22,943 tons—during the last three 
years, the period covered by the statistics before us. 
In face of the fact that consumers still persist in buying 
only for immediate requirements, this position is 
abnormal ; and after allowing for the withdrawals on 
American account, we can only infer that the trade 
requirements here are very large. On the other side of 
the Atlantic they are unquestionably great, but scarcely 
so great, from all we can make out, as the not disinter- 
ested assertions of the operators would lead us to believe. 
In any case, they are not likely to endure much longer 
on this scale, and the fall is being discounted liberally. 
Amalgamated copper shares have not been moving up 
deliriously since the dividend -quite the reverse has 
happened, and the remark of one of the leading experts 
that ‘‘the American public do not appear to have much 
faith in this enterprise” is borne out by the present 
price. There has been an almost general decline in the 
values of copper shares in the States, the shrinkage 
being estimated at $100,000,000 from the highest points 
reached during the boom. 


Whatever may have been the profits of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company of New Jersey one company 
has undoubtedly benefited largely by its operations. We 
drew attention some weeks ago to the favourable position 
of the Rio Tinto Company and the interim report just 
issued fully bears out the favourable anticipations to 
which we gave expression. The directors announce 
that out of the estimated profits of the year an interim 
dividend for the six months ended 30 June last of 355. 
per share, free of Income Tax, on the Ordinary shares 
will be payable on 1 Nov. next. This compares with a 
dividend of 20s. per share for the corresponding period 
of last year and in view of the steadiness with which 
the price of copper is maintained and of the cautious 
policy always pursued by the Directors of the Rio 
Tinto Company a similar dividend for the second half 
of the current year is extremely probable. “This will be 
equivalent to a dividend of 70 per cent. per annum or a 
yield to the investor at the present price of nearly 
8 per cent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HOTTEST SPORT IN THE WORLD. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


3 October, 1899. 


Sir,—I am disappointed in Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. I will not suggest that he cherishes Red 
Indian resentment for old chastisements, which I may 
have had to inflict upon his political eccentricities, but 
I must confess to surprise that he, of all men, should 
taunt me with holding opinions presumed to be un- 
popular. His political Catherine wheels have been 
inelegant and might have been dangerous in a com- 


- bustible age, but his literary pyrotechny has relieved 


many a dark hour. I paid him the compliment of 
supposing that, while prescribing the newest and most 
nauseous nostrums for public consumption, he could 
himself draw deep breaths of invigorating, old-world 
air; that, while protesting the catholicity of his 
irreverence, he could be subdued to some sort of 
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devotion by the majesty of a pageant. It is indeed 
disheartening to find that he reserves for narratives of 
adventure his cult of the cock and bull. 

If he will condescend to define sport, we shall have a 
clear issue. At present we have only the innuendo of 
the title to his letter, and a series of garrulous obiter 
dicta, which he substitutes for arguments. To imply 
that ‘‘sport by proxy” is necessarily no sport would 
suggest that the ministrations of dancers, which he 
must have admired among the Moors, do not afford 
an artistic delight ; almost also that ‘‘ he who drives 
fat oxen must himself be fat.” 

He claims to have seen bull-fights in his youth, but 
either they must have been very different then or else 
his memory must be at fault. Let us inspect his state- 
ments as indulgently as we may, though all our 
indulgence will be required to deal with his astounding 
assertions that picadors have ‘‘ no idea of riding” and 
that ‘‘ you may search Spain from Irun to Cadiz for a 
good rider.” Can he have searched or even visited 
Spain without discovering that it is the nation of cabal- 
leros, that the words for a rider and a gentleman are 
synonymous, and that all Spaniards are both riders and 

entlemen ? Does he not know that the picador always 
is and must be an expert rider? If your correspondent 
had pursued his inquiries a little further, he would be 
aware that the Spanish saddle (silla vacquera) is a very 
different thing from a Peat, and just as different are the 
horsemen who bestride them, each a master in his dif- 
ferent school. And why is a picador’s ‘‘ leg-armour” 
more ridiculous or less necessary than a cricketer’s 
pad ? 

He finds fault with the clothes of the spectators. No 
doubt characteristic costumes are dying out in Spain, 
but they die harder there than elsewhere and we may 
still perceive an indefinable charm, which no other crowd 
in Europe can offer; on a gala day the Plaza presents 
a blaze of bright colours, a bewilderment of lace and 
fluttering fans and great sparkling eyes, to which even 
the coldest canniest Scotsman may not be insensible. 
Even if it were not so, the grandeur of a spectacle 
does not depend upon the appearance of its spectators 
and a tribute would remain due to the cheerful solemnity 
of the smooth, dignified faces, to the horsey cut of the 
short jackets, to the knowing cock of the sombreros, to 
the scientific appreciation which pervades the serried 
ranks. Your correspondent appears to expect a mob at 
a pageant to be composed of grandees in feathers and 
pink sammet ; it is enough for me that their zeal for 
sport charges their atmosphere with electricity. 

His sartorial spirit proceeds to quarrel with the 
costume of the toreros and, like a modern historian, he 
fixes upon and reiterates a trivial detail to impart 
prejudice. The white stockings may sometimes be 
darned, no doubt, but even if we had time or sight, we 
should not have inclination to notice such a detail in the 
Plaza, when the bugles have sounded and we know the 
sport is about to begin. The point is whether or no the 
general effect suggests shabbiness. The misty memories 
of your correspondent’s youth assert that it does; my 
immediate impressions, which have not had time to 
grow cold, protest the reverse. Considering the huge 
earnings of a successful torero and the pride he takes 
in his raiment, it would be surprising if he were content 
to appear shabby. As a matter of fact, he is a great 
dandy, with regard to what he wears in the street as 
well as to what he wears in the ring. I have myself 
overhauled the wardrobes of Bombita, Bombita Chico 
and other leading espadas and can testify to the magni- 
ficence of their gold-laced garb. It is no rare thing for 
a suit to cost £150 or £200, the which effectually dis- 
poses of your correspondent’s theory that toreros appear, 
like mummers, in threadbare tinsel. 

He may see nothing impressive in the preliminary 
promenade, when glistening files parade the arena in 
all their bravery and a thrill goes round the assemblage 
as when of old the cry was ‘‘ Morituri te salutant.”” 
That men should risk their lives for the sake of sport is 
probably as unintelligible to him as that his own coun- 
trymen should once upon a time have sacrificed their 
lives for the sake of a loyal idea. But to deny their 
courage is at once ill-natured and futile. There is 
something childish in his contention that a young short- 
horn is more terrible than a bull which has been trained 
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for acorrida. Is he ignorant of the fact that English 
bulls have been tried in the ring and that they proved 
_useless after the first rush? Again, I cannot for a 
moment admit his comparison of the danger of the 
most signal exploits in the Plaza with that of riding 
fast downhill, which surely depends somewhat upon 
the horse and the rider. Any farmer’s son can race 
down the downs with the harriers but:I should like to 
see even a Master of Foxhounds sit on a chair to await 
the charge of an infuriated bull. 

As to the bull closing his eyes and being bewildered 
by the capa when he charges, that is the matador’s one 
safeguard against certain death, and a poor safeguard 
at that, as the countless accidents, which befall even 
the most expert, testify. It is foolish to protest 
that the sport is not dangerous, in view of the 
long list of deaths which have occurred in the ring 
during recent years. Has your correspondent never 
heard of Espartero and what befell him, or of the 
recent accident to Reverte, who is like to lose his leg, 
if not his life? When he discounts the courage of the 
sport, does he forget Montes, who used to turn his 
back to the bull and often slew him at the first 
blow without the preliminary play of capas, banderillas 
and picadors’ lances? As regards the difficulty of the 
sport, it is abundantly proved by the very small number 
of toreros who attain to the very first rank, out of the 
thousands who aspire. 

‘Your correspondent makes a brave parade of erudi- 
tion about the various suertes, and | should imagine 
that he had been inspired by some manual of tauro- 
machy, were it not that he remains so hopelessly to 
seek. The salteo de la garrocha is by no means the 
most difficult exploit. I have seen it performed by a 
girl bull-fighter with some measure of success. But 
all the suertes, more especially the volapie, require skill 
in the highest degree. They afford a supreme test of 
coolness and courage, for their exponents know that a 
single slip or false step is fatal, and it is silly to compare 
them with acrobatic feats in a gymnasium, where there 
is no fierce beast in wait to profit by the slightest 
blunder. Thus your correspondent might be a fair shot 
at a mark and yet fail signally when his mark was a 
man with a loaded pistol in his hand. 

I should find it tedious to follow him through his long 
parade of inaccuracies, so I will content myself with 
remarking that crackers are very rarely necessary—I my- 
self have never seen them used—that, as often as not, a 
matador kills at the first thrust and that, if he failed in 
fifty attempts to drive his sword home, he would be 
hooted out of any plaza ; and finally that good horses 
are not needed for a picador’s work. Indeed the charge 
of cruelty to horses is considerably discounted by the 
fact that most of the horses used in a corrida would 
otherwise be left to die a lingering death in a ditch, tor- 
mented by flies and hunger and disease, for it rarely 
occurs to a Spaniard to kill a beast in order to put it 
out of its misery. Compared with such a fate, the 
quick sharp thrust of a bull’s horn is surely as merciful 
a relief as the knacker’s knife. 

Having now cleared the ground of the brambles of 
your correspondent’s reasoning, I may repeat in all con- 
fidence that there is no sport at once so exhilarating and 
so grandiose as a bull-fight in all its glory. _ Its infinite 
movement and subtlety, its fertility in surprises, its 
openings for courage and genius, its invigorating effect 
upon the spirit of its aficionados, its high spectacular 
zstheticism, all raise it to an unassailable pinnacle. 
Bull-fighting is ingrained in the Spanish nature, a truly 
national sport, and the infatuation, which it inspires, is 
commanded by no other sport in the world. All classes 
and all ages are its devoted slaves and even foreigners 
soon succumb to its magic spell. Call it a cold sport! 
By the Rood, sir, it is the hottest and most delirious 
that the mind of man has ever conceived. It is a 
survival of the heroic days, when valour and honour 
had not yet been displaced by machinery and chicanery, 
and I am not surprised that it should prove unintelli- 
gible to modern milksops. 

The old English sport of cock-fighting occupies a 
different plane. As Mr. Graham confesses his ignorance 
thereof, I may dismiss him with an invitation to my 
inaugural main. He shall even be suffered to bring a 


policeman with him, if he has now made his peace 
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with the representatives of the law. Hitherto, cock- 
fighters, scattered and disorganised, have submitted to 
fines hastily imposed by reluctant Justices, but I shall 
be vastly surprised if a Court of Appeal can be found 
to uphold the contention of cruelty to animals. A 
game-cock satisfies his natural instincts by fighting to 
the death and at the same time offers his spectators a 
lesson in pluck and enduranee, which cannot fail to be 
salutary to the present generation. The real cruelty 
consists in condemning him to piping peace, when, like 
a good Briton, he is thirsting for the fray. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, your 
faithful, humble servant, HERBERT VIVIAN. 


THE RENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 
4 October, 1899. 


Sir,—Is not the most glaring defect in Mr. Shaw’s 
proposals his contempt for anything transitory or 
evolutionary and a childlike belief in sweeping measures 
that recall the catastrophic and cataclysmatic theories 
so popular in the political and geological theories of the 
early Victorians. In France it is true that the mass of 
the people still believe in social and political regenera- 
tion A coups de révolution, but we in England are 
coming round more and more to the notion that reform 
must be by instalment. Nor is there any royal road to 
Reform, not even excepting that paved with the good 
intentions of Mr. Bernard Shaw. A political problem 
is not on all fours with a mathematical one. It admits 
not only of a variety of steps but a variety of solutions. 
Mr. Shaw’s ballon d’essai is at least ill-timed. At a 
moment when our ugly ducklings of vestries are swan- 
like moulting into municipalities, he proposes to throw 
upon their members a greater burden than the building 
of the Pyramids. Has Mr. Shaw realised the horror 
and dismay of some brand-new municipal councillor 
who, after having nothing heavier on his conscience 
than sanded sugar or larded butter, awakes one fine 
morning to find that Parliament has told off him and 
his fellows to superintend the pulling down and recon- 
struction of more than half the houses in his munici- 
pality ? We have no records, it is true, of the Egyptian 
taskmasters, except the work they screwed out of their 
men which was certainly not scamped, but judging by 
the fate of one of them at the hands of a certain in- 
subordinate workman named Moses, we may reasonably 
conclude their lot was scarcely a happy one. Yet we 
are certain their métier was the merest childplay com- 
pared with the burden that Mr. Shaw de coeur léger 
would lay on the backs of his municipal master 
builders. 

The truth is—Mr. Shaw’s pet scheme will probably 
be realised somewhere near the millennium. Mr. Shaw 
is quite right to proclaim it, only he should remember 
that a much more important manifesto, the Sermon on 
the Mount, was formulated some few centuries back and 
many of its clauses seem hardly as yet to have come 
into operation. The only real point where one feels 
inclined to quarrel with Mr. Shaw is over his in- 
transigeant attitude. His little scheme has not caught 
on at once and so he calmly asserts there is no alternative 
before us but blackguardism. And so we reach this 
curious conclusion—that Mr. Shaw the denouncer of 
monopolies in general sets up as the possessor of the 
sole monopoly of progressive ideas. The Tories are 
naturally stupid, the Liberals blackguards; outside 
the bosom of Mr. Bernard Shaw, point de salut. 
Papal infallibility must take a back seat when Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is in the chair. If one may make a 
comparison, one might liken Mr. Bernard Shaw to a 
sort of Socialist Andrée who says, ‘‘ My friends you 
want to get to the North Pole. Very well! all the 
existing methods of Arctic exploration are downright 
tommy rot. The only way is to jump into my balloon 
with me, and I’ll have you there in four-and-twenty 
hours, wind and weather permitting.” Remembering 
however the fate of Andrée, the ordinary Englishman 
will fight shy of Mr. Shaw’s Icarian methods and at the 
risk of being classed with blackguards and blockheads 
continue to pursue more practical methods. 

Yours faithfully, GRADATIM. 
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COLONIAL HISTORY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 
Athenzum Club, 3 October. 

Sir,—I have read with deep interest the review of 
the Life of ‘‘ Admiral Phillip: the Founding of New 
‘South Wales. By Louis Becke, and Walter Jeffery. 
Builders of Greater Britain series,” in your last week’s 
issue. There is no doubt'that Phillip was emphatically 
one of the ‘‘ Builders of Greater Britain ;” and all the 
records of his remarkable career are extremely valuable 
to those who desire to become fully acquainted with 
the foundation and early history of the great Mother- 
Colony of Australia. 

I am glad to see that you protest against the 
omission of the name of Mr. James Bonwick, in con- 
nexion with the discovery of Admiral Phillip’s burial- 
place in Bathampton Church; and also “his inde- 
fatigable inquiries with regard to what is termed ‘an 
accidental discovery’ by the Vicar of Bathampton.” 
I should like however to add that my old and esteemed 
friend Mr. Bonwick has been for many years a most 
diligent and active searcher after the records of early 
colonial history. As Messrs. Becke and Jeffery refer 
to the ‘‘ Historical Records of New South Wales,” 
published by the authority of the Government of that 
colony, may I quote two short extracts from the preface 
of vol. i. part 2 of that work, in the following words, 
‘* But for the active search made in London by Mr. 
James Bonwick, the early records of New South Wales 
would have been little better than a blank.” ‘‘ The 
information obtained in this way, proved so interesting, 
and valuable, that Mr. Bonwick was instructed to 
continue his researches, and the work has since gone 
on without interruption.” 

Feeling strongly how! much Mr: Bonwick, in his 
literary capacity, has done for the colonies, during his 
long life, and being so well acquainted with his 
labours as I am, | am induced to trouble you with 
this communication.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK YOUNG. 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Str,—I have no desire to enter into argument con- 
cerning the review of my work ‘“‘The Commune of 
London and Other Studies,” in last week’s Satur- 
DAY, but I am sure you will allow me, as an act of 
justice, to correct statements which are not true. I 
frankly recognise that on certain matters a difference 
of opinion may exist ; for instance, I avowedly deem it 
necessary, in the interest of students, to correct mis- 
takes on the subjects with which I have to deal, while 
others, I know, bitterly resent my doing so. But I am 
going to speak on matters of fact. 

It is not true that I cite Norton among ‘‘authorities” 
or even mention his name; it is not true that I use 
the words ‘‘of the nature of the Commune we know 
nothing,” as admitting that my discovery of its oath 
leaves us, in your reviewer’s words, ‘‘ very much where 
we were before.” On the contrary, | explicitly use those 
words of our knowledge up to the time of my discovery, 
which discovery, I claim ‘‘ comes to our help with a 
flood of light,” by proving that the Commune was one 
‘‘ of the Continental pattern.” It is not true that my 
‘* discoveries” are limited, as your reviewer implies, to 
this oath, or that Sir Walter Besant accepts it as my 
** discovery ;” he does not even use the word in his 
prefatory letter, but -treats the evidence I have brought 
to light as a whole. In spite of my extreme care, 
I am liable, of course, as all must be, to a slight slip 
occasionally; and I am glad that my readers should 
verify my statements, as I enable them to do, including 
those you denounce.—Your obedient servant, 

J. H. Rounp. 


[Mr. Round will find, on p. 235 this sentence, which 
he appears to have forgotten: ‘‘ Of the nature of the 
Commune we know nothing.” Also, in the preface, Sir 
W. Besant says ‘‘I have found in your pages for the 
first time a working theory,” &c. . It may be a matter 
of opinion whether Mr. Round quotes Norton in the 
present work. We only assert that ‘‘ Norton and 
Coote are extinct voleanoes.”—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
BEWILDERED JOTTINGS. 


‘‘A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century.” By Henry A. Beers. London: Kegan 


Paul. 1899. 9s. net. 

WE should certainly not have done this book the 

honour to notice it at length had it not been 
typical of a class of works which are rapidly becoming 
an intolerable nuisance and against which we think it 
high time to enter some protest. The secret of their 
manufacture is a simple one. We are living in days in 
which Swift’s humorous receipt for becoming prodigies 
of erudition without trouble and without ability is very 
literally within the reach of everybody. A man has 
only to enter a good library and in less than an hour 
he will be provided with ample materials for astonish- 
ing simple people with the apparent depth and extent 
of his researches and learning. If for example his 
ambition be to produce such a work as that before 
us he has only to turn to the general catalogue of such 
an institution, to Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture, to the Encyclopedia Britannica and to other 
popular handbooks and reference books and the first 
part of his task is accomplished. He need go no 
further: the ingredients of his concoction are before 
him, he has only to mix them. He transcribes : he 
compiles: he crowds footnotes with an ostentatious 
array of references and authorities, and the thing is 
done. Neither originality nor judgment, neither know- 
ledge nor research is required. 

The work before us is a mere chaos, an aggregate of 
bewildered jottings, starting from no-whence, making 
for no-whither, a history of nothing in literature or out 
of it. It might have been expected that a ‘‘history of 
Romanticism” would at least have explained what 
‘*Romanticism” is, or at any rate what sense its 
historian attached to the term. But the anxious 
inquirer about ‘‘ Romanticism” will get no more out 
of Mr. Beers than poor Lepidus got out of Antony 
when he asked what a crocodile is like. ‘‘ It is shaped, 
sir, like itself and it is as broad as it hath breadth; it 
is just as high as it is, and moves with its own organs ; 
it lives by that which nourisheth it ; and the elements 
once out of it, it tramsmigrates.”” Mr. Beers does 
indeed observe that ‘‘ Romanticism” in the sense in 
which he shall commonly employ the word means 
‘*the reproduction in modern art and literature of the 
life and thought of the Middle Ages” an explanation 
so utterly inadequate that it is stultified by his own 
book. It would be interesting to know what the land- 
scape poets, to whom very properly he devotes a whole 
chapter, have got to do with the life and thought of the 
Middle Ages, or what the poetry most characteristic of 
Akenside, Goldsmith, Gray, and Collins, or what in fine 
very important elements in the essential characteristics of 
Romanticism, as commonly understood and as practically 
understood by Mr. Beers himself, have to do with the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. 

That Mr. Beers should be altogether without a clue to 
his subject will surprise no one who turns to his opening 
chapter. Here we have twenty-three pages, the jumbled 
contents apparently of Mr. Beers’ commonplace books, 
in which definitions or obiter dicta—for all is one to Mr. 
Beers—compiled from a rabble of writers good bad and 
indifferent of all nations, jostle each other without any 
attempt at discrimination. We find ourselves flounder- 
ing on from one vague generalisation to another, from 
this paradox to that platitude, till we are invited to 
anchor ourselves on the following quoted from 
Stendhal :—‘‘ Romanticism is the art of present- 
ing to the nations the literary works which, in the 
actual state of their (szc) habits and beliefs, are 
capable of giving them the greatest possible pleasure ; 
classicism on the contrary presents them with what 
gave the greatest possible pleasure to their great- 
grandfathers ”’—which was no doubt intended by Stend- 
hal as a joke though taken quite seriously by Mr. 
Beers. Tranquilly emerging from this chaos with the 
naive remark ‘‘ It remains to add that Romanticism is a 
word which faces in two directions” Mr. Beers next 
proceeds to discuss ‘‘The Augustans.” From the 
Augustans he goes on to what he calls the Spenserians, 
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and so in due course to the Landscape Poets—to 
the Miltonic group, a somewhat odd title — to the 
school of Warton, to the Gothic revival, to Percy 
and the ballads, to Ossian, to Chatterton till 
he reaches his goal in ‘‘The German Tributary.” 
On these subjects Mr. Beers has nothing more to 
say than what has been said usque ad nauseam in the 
current hand books and reference books from which his 
work has been mainly compiled. If Mr. Beers had been 
adequately equipped for his task he must have known 
how ridiculously inadequate any definition of ‘‘ Roman- 
ticism” must be which excludes such poets as Falconer 
and Langhorne, as Scott of Amwell and Grainger, as 
Cowper, Hurd and Crabbe. The omission of such a 
poet as Blake who is wholly ignored would alone be 
sufficient to indicate the character of this book. What 
could be more absurd than classing Akenside among 
the ‘‘landscape poets” or Shenstone among the Spenser- 
ians simply because the ‘‘Schoolmistress” is written in 
Spenser’s stanza? Why is nothing said about such 
poets as Jago, William Whitehead Penrose, Dr. Sewell, 
Crowe and Bowles, all of whom are in various ways 
illustrative of the Romantic movement? The blind 
manner in which Mr. Beers follows his authorities and 
his inability to check their statements by independent 
knowledge, have betrayed him once or twice into serious 
blunders. His remarks are sometimes very absurd, as 
‘when he observes that ‘‘ Addison’s scholarship was 
almost exclusively Latin, though it was Vergilian rather 
than Horatian,”—a distinction which will probably 
puzzle a classical scholar,—and when he describes 
“Samson Agonistes ” as an “‘ Aéschylean tragedy.” 

We must however do Mr. Beers this justice and we 
are glad to be able to do it—he is fairly entitled to the 
praise of being industrious and painstaking. In a work 
abounding in facts and details we have noticed very few 
positive errors, and where they occur they belong rather 
to his authorities than to himself. His fault lies in 
having attempted a task beyond his powers—a generous 
error—and in misleading his readers by conferring on 
his work a pretentious title to which it has no claim, 
which is less excusable. He aspires he tells us, in the 
event of this volume being favourably received, to pro- 
ceed to a companion study of English Romanticism in 
the nineteenth century. We say to him in all kindness 
and with much regret—don’t. 


THE KHALIFA AND HIS CAPTIVES. 


‘‘A Prisoner of the Khaleefa: Twelve Years at 
Omdurman.” By Charles Neufeld. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1899. 12s. 


ARRATIVES, authentic or unauthentic, of cap- 
tivity and adventure in savage lands, have been 
among the most profitable crops garnered by the pub- 
lisher in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Father Ohrwalder, Slatin Pacha, Savage Landor, de 
Rougemont are four names belonging to a category to 
which that of Charles Neufeld must now be added. Mr. 
Neufeld combines certain characteristics of them all: 
like Landor he almost surfeits us with horrors ; like de 
Rougemont he makes statements which challenge con- 
troversy ; like Father Ohrwalder and Slatin Pacha 
he affords a remarkable inside view of events 
from the beginning of Mahdism onwards—a view, 
however, which is by no means theirs in some 
essential particulars. Throughout Mr. Neufeld writes 
under a sense of profound wrong: he regards 
himself—we are quite prepared to admit justly—asa 
hero : and he is pained to learn on his return to civili- 
sation that gossip-mongers and others have borne false 
witness against him during the years of his captivity. 
He escaped ‘‘ from the savage barbarism of the Soudan 
to become the victim of the refined cruelty of civilisa- 
tion.” Ifit has been somewhat of a shock to him to 
find that the halo of romance is not his portion wherever 
he goes, a little reflection should have shown him that 
his resentment at the misrepresentations to which he 
has been subjected was unreasonable. From the time 
he took his plunge into the Soudan in 1887, well know- 
ing the risks he ran, till he was told by the Sirdar in 
his curt kindly way to clear out of the prison at 
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Omdurman, the world heard of him exclusively 
through Dervish channels. How could the world know 
that he had not done some things which almost any 
other man, not a Gordon, would have done? People 
were unkind enough to believe the reports they heard 
concerning him ; what grounds had they for disbelieving 
them? Hard as his case may be, the publication 
of the present narrative will, we fear, not bring 
to his wounded pride the healing balm of universal 
acceptance. 

Much of the book depends on hearsay—the very 
medium from which Neufeld himself has suffered. 
Rumour in the Soudan stuffs the ears of men 
with false reports as elsewhere, and the worth of 
what Neufeld has to say of Slatin Pacha and General 
Gordon is obviously qualified by remembrance of his 
own case. Whether Sir Rudolf Slatin will deem certain 
allegations sufficiently serious to demand the reply 
which he alone can give is a matter for him to 
decide. Throughout the volume there is a thinly veiled 
disposition to show that Slatin Pacha did not 
play a wholly admirable part as captive of the 
Khalifa. But on two occasions Neufeld inserts foot- 
notes, which entirely change the apparent meaning of the 
text. Inthe first he has to acknowledge that Slatin 
incurred serious risks in order to serve him; in the 
second, having printed in the text the letter which Slatin 
left at the time of his escape assuring the Khalifa that 
his loyalty would not change notwithstanding his desire 
again to see his own people, Neufeld prints a foot- 
note which contains the obvious explanation. Slatin 
was simply pandering to the vanity of the Khalifa in 
the hope of escaping torture should he be retaken. 
Slatin’s action in other respects may be open to question ; 
but Sir Rudolf Slatin himself must be heard on the 
subject before judgment is passed even by the ‘‘ public 
opinion ” to which Mr. Neufeld dedicates his book. Nor 
can we accept as final Neufeld’s account of Gordon’s 
death. Mahdism represents Gordon as_ scornfully 
waving a hand at his enemies, whilst one of them 
stabbed him in the back. ‘‘ He made noresistance and 
did not fire a shot from his revolver.” Ohrwalder— 
and Slatin adopts the account, with the merest 
of verbal alterations—describes him’ as being stabbed 
by a huge spear, falling forward on his face and 
being dragged down the stairs. According to 
Neufeld, the story told by many eye-witnesses, who 
were in Omdurman in 1887 when he arrived—that is, 
more than two years after the tragedy—was very 
different. Gordon fought like a tiger. He used sword 
and revolver with deadly effect; he fought his way 
down the steps, which were encumbered with the 
bodies of the men he had slain, and as he turned to face 
his last assailant, fell mortally wounded. ‘‘ Gordon 
died as only Gordon could die,” says Mr. Neufeld; 
possibly his is the right version ; probably it is not; it 
is too rhetorical and ‘‘ realistic” to induce confidence 
in its entire trustworthiness ; and the use of sword and 
revolver was certainly not in keeping with Gordon’s 
well-known demeanour on more than one critical occa- 
sion. Maybe the truth lies between the two versions 
and that Gordon fell fighting but not in the manner 
depicted by Mr. Neufeld. ‘‘Gordon could die” other- 
wise. 

These controversies apart, there is much in Mr. 
Neufeld’s volumetocommand attention. Nomorestirring 
story will, we venture to say, issue from the press in 
the coming publishing season when romance will claim 
priority of consideration. Neufeld, starting ona trading 
expedition, was betrayed into the hands of the Dervishes 
by the guides he employed. His capture and adven- 
tures during the long journey to Omdurman; the 
tortures to which as a Kaffir—an unbeliever—he sub- 
mitted with stoic resolve not to show his captors what 
he felt and feared ; his agony in the Saier of Omdurman, 
which from his description was worthy to rank with the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, though it can hardly have been 
an equally terrible place if we judge by the numbers 
who nightly succumbed ; his futile schemes to arrange 
a plan of escape; his employment in the making, or 
rather marring, of saltpetre and of cartridge machines, 
for the manufacture of powder and cartridges to be used 
against the British; the whole culminating in the 
frenzied anxiety with which he listened inside the 
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prison walls to the boom and rattle of guns 
during the fateful 2 September, are some of the leading 
incidents in a thrilling story. Neufeld is no ordinary 
man; that is quite clear, even though we may be 
inclined to the belief that some of the things he says 
are not altogether lacking in imaginative attributes. 
His work at least has the merit of frankness, and it is 
a not unimportant contribution to our knowledge of 
the Soudan under the Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld is too much 
concerned with his own story to attempt to give us any- 
thing like a picture of Omdurman, and only incidentally 
do we get glimpses of the conditions of life there apart 
from the horrors, to which prisoners in general and a 
Kaffir in particular were subjected by brutal gaolers. 
The Khalifa’s escape after the final overthrow of the 
Dervishes was peculiarly unfortunate. If Neufeld’s 
information is correct, the Sirdar when he entered 
Omdurman very nearly came upon the tyrant in the 
prayer ground. It is difficult to believe that the two 
were ever so close, seeing how completely the Khalifa 
got away. Entire peace cannot be assured for the 
Soudan while he is free. Large numbers are, it would 
seem, still loyal to him, and Mr. Neufeld warns the 
present masters of the Soudan that avery little mistake 
on their part will send thousands flocking to Abdullahi’s 
banner. 


LOPE’ DE VEGA IN GERMANY. 


‘** Lope de Vega und seine Comédien.” Von Wolfgang 
von Wurzbach. Leipzig: Seele. 1899. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 4s. 

‘*Lope de Vega’s Dramen aus dem Karolingischen 
Sagenkreise.” Von Albert ‘Ludwig. Berlin: 
Meyer and Miiller. 1898. M. 3.60. 


# | DE VEGA, whom all the world swore by 

and made a proverb of”! says Carlyle in an 
obiter dictum which makes one regret that he did not 
refer more frequently to the Spanish sketches with 
which he and his wife attempted to beguile the solitude 
of Craigenputtock. Carlyle’s eulogy did not go the 
extravagant lengths of Montalban, who apostrophised 
his master as ‘‘ Marvel of this great globe, glory of the 
nation, splendour of our country, oracle of speech, centre 
of fame, object of envy, the well-beloved of fortune, 
pheenix of the centuries, prince of verse, Homer among 
heroic poets, Pindar among the lyrical, Terence among 
the dramatic ; solitary among the greater, greater than 
the great, and great in every respect, and on all fields.” 
Lope’s latest biographer describes him as ‘‘a man of 
extraordinary genius, but not of supernatural ; he was 
not the miracle of Montalban. One need not take for 
pure gold everything that the national pride of the 
Spaniards and their disposition to deal in hyperbolic 
statement leads them to proclaim. Were it otherwise, 
we should have in him not so much a marvel as rather 
a monster, towards whom the criticism of pathology 
would be more in its place than that of the literary 
historian.” 

Herr v. Wurzbach even puts under the cold 
light of comparative chronology the various auto- 
biographical details of the poet’s university studies 
and his early military prowess—Tunis, the Azores, 
the great Armada — details accepted by the 
enthusiastic Count Schack without criticism. France 
was not long behind Italy, between whom and 
Spain there existed a kind of literary mutual admiration, 
in taking up Lope. Corneille took him for a model 
in his ‘‘ Menteur ;” Moliére and his immediate pre- 
decessors leaned to an appreciable extent in the same 
direction. And quite recently translations from him, 
notably the ‘‘ Dorotea,” the story of one of his early 
loves, dramatised, against his habit, in prose, seem 
to have met with success at any rate among the reading 
public. In England he appeared later and here his 
reception was comparatively cool. Into Germany a 
knowledge of Lope was chiefly introduced by two 
channels. First by troupes of strolling players coming 
from the Netherlands, where Spanish influence still sub- 
sisted to some extent, and secondly by the great leaning 
of Germany towards Italian and Spanish taste. Postel 
in the north made an opera out of a play of Lope ; 
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Cronegk in the south called attention to the Spanish 
poet; Lessing did the same; but they hardly induced 
anv closer knowledge of him. This was rather 
accomplished by the industrious Bouterwek, unjustly 
disregarded by Herr v. Wurzbach, who in his 
‘*Geschichte der neueren Poesie und Beredsamkeit” 
entered lovingly into the detail of his subject. 

Still Lope appealed only to isolated students. It was 
the brothers Schlegel and their romantic school, who 
brought his work into the market place. With Frederic 
Schlegel, who was among the first of the poets and 
painters who passed over to Rome, Calderon and Lope 
de Vega became watchwords and even classic models. 
‘* Schlegel,” says Mme. de Staél, ‘‘aprés s’étre acquis 
une grande réputation par sa traduction de Shakespeare, 
a pris pour Caldéron un amour aussi vif mais d’un genre 
tres différent de celui que Shakespeare put lui inspirer ; 
car autant l’auteur anglais est profond et sombre dans 
la connaissance du cceur humain, autant le poéte 
espagnol s’abandonne avec douceur et charme a la 
beauté de la vie, a la sincérité de la foi, A tout I’éclat 
des vertus que colore le soleil del’Ame.” There is, how- 
ever, a striking difference in the final effect of this 
two-sided effort : after the partial successes of Wieland, 
Eschenberg, Voss, Biirger to acclimatise Shakespeare 
in Germany, the work of William August Schlegel 
and Tieck has succeeded in creating for Shakespeare 
a second home in Germany. His plays are as well 
known there as Schiller’s and Goethe’s. Calderon 
and Lope, on the other hand, have only flitted over the 
stage. It cannot be denied that there are traces of the 
romantic spirit in some of Schiller’s ballads, and in the 
‘* Jungfrau von Orleans;” and the correspondence 
between him and Goethe as well as the latter’s con- 
versations with Eckermann show a momentary appreci- 
ation of the Spanish drama. Goethe himself, in that 
broad spirit which gave him the idea of a ‘‘ Welt- 
literatur,” admitted Calderon to the Weimar stage, and 
the next translator of three of Lope’s plays, Baron 
Malsburg, could dedicate his work to Goethe. Few 
among the living generation have seen Calderon on 
the stage. Lope de Vega, who, at the beginning of the 
century, stood some distance behind his contemporary, 
has been somewhat happier. Friedrich Halm (Baron 
Miinch-Bellinghausen) had a very decided success with 
his ‘‘ Koenig und Bauer,” which certainly gained friends 
for Lope and, as a light and graceful play, held the stage 
for many years. Then a prominent admirer and advo- 
cate arose in the person of the poet Grillparzer. Accord- 
ing to him, ‘‘ Calderon is the Schiller of Spain, Lope 
her Goethe; Calderon a grand painter of manners, 
Lope a true delineator of nature ; Schiller and Calderon 
appear to be philosophical writers ; Goethe and Lope 
are really so.” 

Lope’s fertility was undoubtedly phenomenal. 
Bouterwek calculates that he wrote in all 21,300,000 
rhythmical lines. In his ‘‘comedies” some of the 
characters of the old mysteries, the Bible and the Lives 
of the Saints were brought before an unlettered people. 
Crass superstition and fanatical intolerance towards 
Jews and Moors characterise the plays, which were 
drawn from Spanish and Portuguese history and may 
perhaps be compared to Shakespeare’s historical dramas. 
Some of them show considerable tragic force. The ex- 
tremes of priestly and kingly power are inculcated 
throughout and seem to form an essential part of the 
poet’s popularity. For many of the plays Lope goes to the 
storehouses of Boccaccio, Bandello and other novelists, 
to whom Shakespeare and his contemporaries are like- 
wise indebted, and also to Spanish traditions. Those re- 
ferring to Charlemagne and his peers offer a special 
interest and have been treated very carefully by Herr 
Ludwig ; the result of his examination and comparisons 
is not favourable. ‘‘ The difference is great between 
the chansons de geste and Lope’s plays; great as to 
facts, greater as to the spirit ; of the old nucleus hardly 
more than the names and sketches of the tales of some 
of the Paladins has been kept, of the spirit of the 
legends scarcely anything.” None the less these 
eleven or more plays are an additional testimony to the 
vitality of the ‘‘ Karlssage.” 
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THE PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


“Social Phases of Education in the School and the 
Home.” By S. T. Dutton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1899. 5s. 


“Common Sense in Education and Teaching.” By 
P. A. Barnett. London: Longmans. 1899. 6s. 


**High Aims at School.” By the Rev. R. A. Byrde. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1899. 55. 6d. 


R. DUTTON’S work is slightly disappointing. It 
is always difficult, of course, to judge a lecture 
committed to paper: so much depends on the personality 
of the lecturer. But the fact is that no lecture on 
education is so valuable as a treatise which was never 
meant for any other purpose than to be read. Your 
lecturer addresses himself to the mean level of his 
audience: he must make obvious points, reiterate 
platitudes, make his hearers believe that they under- 
stand him. And what is needed to be printed about 
education nowadays is not the wide, general conclusion 
of the lecturer who desires to impress his audience, but 
the actual living experience, driven down to the tinies' 
facts, of the man who has taught. No one will quarre 
for a moment with the points insisted on in the book : 
the importance of hygiene, of blending mental and 
manual activities, the cramping influence of external 
examinations, and the doctrine that all education is but 
the building of character. But after all, that is the 
teaching of Froebel and Herbart : and perhaps the real 
value of such a book as this lies in its adaptability to the 
needs, not of the educational expert, but of the parent 
who wishes to inquire ‘‘ not only what lessons his child 
is learning : but also, what life is he living ? ” 

When Mr. Barnett’s ‘‘ Teaching and Organisation” 
appeared, there were many interested in education who 
were disinclined to praise the book as a whole, because 
there was undoubtedly a certain lack of connexion 
between its parts. There were chapters which revealed 
the faddist. Faddism, of course, has its value, in that 
it brings into relief the vertebral features of traditional 
education. But ‘‘Common Sense,” if here and there 
a trace of faddism remains, still reads as the genuine 
outcome of a teacher’s wide experience, and there are 
facts and deductions sufficient to satisfy the thirstiest. 
We read the chapters on the physical basis of education, 
and the teaching of the classics, with great interest. 
But in regard to the author’s ‘‘ Manipulation of 
Curricula” we were a little puzzled. To us it would 
seem that, in piecing together a curriculum of studies, 
heed should be given to two facts : first, that there is a 
large class of British parents whose aim it is to give 
their children a public school education : second, that 
there is an even larger class of parents who cannot 
aspire to more than what is practically State-paid 
education. Now Mr. Barnett’s curriculum, seemingly 
aiming at ideality, is applicable to neither of these 
classes. We should have liked to see, either an attempt 
to provide a curriculum which, wider and humaner than 
those at present in vogue, yet would enable an apt pupil 
to pass the various examinations from time to time 
necessary under present conditions: or a hint at 
some system by which State education should be 
possible for the children of poor parents up to the age 
of nineteen. Mr. Barnett’s boy of fourteen, for instance, 
would be of no use to a brick-laying father : neither 
could he possibly get into Marlborough. There is 
much, doubtless, capable of improvement in our 
systems of primary and secondary education : but it is 
no use tearing up foundations unless you can build a 
better house, or at all events submit for approval a 
sound architectural plan. Deeply interesting as is a 
great deal of the book, yet here and there the practical 
reader, however anxious to learn his lesson, finds him- 
self lost in nebular hypotheses. 

A book of the nature of Mr. Byrde’s ‘“‘ High Aims at 
School” does not appear to leave much room for criti- 
cism. Indeed, it,may be said at once, that as a collec- 
tion of school sermons we have rarely met with simpler, 
manlier teaching than is to be found in this little volume 
of a hundred and thirty pages. 
writes a preface, says, the religion of a child is different 
from that ofa man: he will not or cannot listen to con- 
ventional or controversial language : he needs illustra- 
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tion, direct and forcible: he listens when he feels that 
the man who is speaking to him has been tempted, or 
puzzled, or attracted as he is himself. It is doubtful 
if the book will be much read by boys, but probably 
that was not so much the aim of the author as to throw 
a hint to the well-meaning master. Boy-nature, and 
often the best boy-nature, is apt to shun literature which 
bears the stamp of the tract: but boys think no shame 
in being moved by’a brave, strong sermon, and as an 
example of what should be preached to them this little 
book may serve. 


NAVY RECORDS. 


‘Logs of the Great Sea Fights, 1794-1805.” Edited 
by Rear-Admiral Sturges Jackson. Vol. I. Printed 
for the Navy Records Society. 1899. 

‘* Dispatches and Letters relating to the Blockade of 


Brest. 1803-1805.” Edited by John Leyland. 
Vol. I. Printed for the Navy Records Society. 
1899. 


[* printing the logs of ships which took part in the 
great naval actions of the old wars the Navy 
Records Society has conferred a benefit, not only upon 
the student of naval history, but also upon the general 
public. It is true that these logs contain but brief 
accounts of the actions themselves, for the space allotted 
to each day’s occurrences is necessarily-limited, and 
there is little time during a fight at sea to record the 
various incidents. But remarks here and there throw a 
light upon points which without such assistance would 
remain obscure, and by taking the accounts collectively 
we obtain a very fair idea of what actually. occurred. One 
fact brought out in‘Admiral Jackson’s volume concerns 
the flag carried by French ships after the Revolution. 
It explains why occasionally friendly ships fired into 
each other on 1 June, 1794. The French flag then was 
white with the tricolourin the upper corner. This could 
easily be mistaken in smoke or calm weather for our 
white ensign and vice versA. Later France adopted 
the tricolour unadorned, and then the dissimilarity 
between the two flags prevented any such mistakes. 
The greater part of Admiral Jackson’s volume deals with 
Lord Howe’s action on 1 June, 1794. That it did not 
have the decisive result which attended Nelson’s battles 
afterwards was due, partly perhaps to a want of vigour 
in the chief—he being then an old man—and partly to 
a lack of support in one at least of his ships. Until 
Lord St. Vincent and then Nelson led our fleets we 
seldom find an action at sea which was not followed by 
a court-martial. But we hear no accusations of half- 
hearted support after the Nile and Trafalgar. Admiral 
Jackson has written an interesting introduction to the 
first of the two volumes mentioned above, and we look 
forward to a similar compilation of those decisive actions 
which assured our maritime supremacy. 

It is generally allowed that a special feature of 
the war which broke out with France in 1793 and 
continued almost uninterruptedly until 1815 was the 
blockade of the enemy’s naval ports, but the close- 
ness of the watch varied considerably and, in the 
earlier part of the war, was far from rigid. Several 
instances occurred of large French squadrons putting 
to sea without being intercepted, and those who hold 
now that steam and torpedo boats have rendered 
blockade impossible are not sustained by any assump- 
tion that sailing fleets did not escape from port in the 
old wars. The memorable cruise of Admiral Bruix 
when he escaped from Brest with twenty-five sail of 
the line in April 1799 is an instance. Evading the 
squadron under Lord Bridport, Bruiz went south and 
entered the Mediterranean ; while our Admiral, thinking 
Ireland was the French objective, sailed in the opposite 
direction. How Bruiz after being ineffectually chased 
by Lord St. Vincent and Keith eventually got safely 
back to Brest in August is well known, but the incident 
demonstrated that even a large number of sailing ships 
could evade a blockade if not rigidly enforced. 

How this operation should be carried out to defeat 
any such intention we gather from the volume edited 
by Mr. John Leyland. The interest of events in which 
Nelson had the principal share has caused the majority 
of readers to overlook the less showy but really valuable 
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work performed by our squadrons in watching the 
French Atlantic ports and especially Brest. Here the 
enemy had assembled a large fleet, and when the war 
was resumed in 1803 after the brief peace of Amiens, 
England sent a squadron to watch it under Admiral 
Cornwallis, who was then sixty years of age. Few 
officers had had a more stirring career. As a midship- 
man of the ‘‘ Dunkirk ” he had been present at Hawkes’ 
brilliant action in Quiberon Bay in 1759. Serving succes- 
sively under Howe and Rodney he took part in the latter’s 
action with De Grasse in April 1782. He apparently 
shared Hood’s opinion that more energy on the part of 
the Commander-in-Chief would have led to a greater 
result. Anyhow his sentiments seemed to have had no 
little influence upon Nelson—whom he brought home 
invalided from the West Indies two years pre- 
viously—as appears from a letter written to him 
in 1804 by the man who gained no half victories once 
he was in contact with the enemy. Had Cornwallis 
instead of Calder met with the combined French and 
Spanish fleet on its return from the West Indies it is 
justifiable to believe that Villeneuve would not have got 
away so easily. Nor was the annoyance of Cornwallis 
lessened when Calder joined him four days later without 
being able to give an authentic account of the combined 
fleet-—whether it was in port or at sea. Fated to be 
denied any such opportunity as came to Nelson and 
Calder, Cornwallis nevertheless materially assisted to 
defeat the designs of Napoleon by the close guard he 
kept upon Brest in which port lay a strong force under 
Ganteaume. The Emperor was not fortunate in his 
selection of admirals though he worked hard to 
improve the personnel of the French Navy. He sought 
out the best officers of about thirty-five years of age for 
promotion to admiral. Villeneuve was forty-two when 
he fought at Trafalgar, and his rear-admiral—Dumanoir 
—only thirty-four. Ganteaume succeeded Truguet in 
the command at Brest but did not display any more 
energy than the others. He would not venture out 
until Villeneuve appeared, though often the blockading 
force outside was numerically inferior to his own. It was 
atime for-great resolves to which Napoleon in vain— 
alternately coaxing and scolding—strove to brace his 
naval commanders. It was fortunate for this country 
that we had off Brest a man like Cornwallis who held 
stedfast to the one idea that the enemy should not 
come out of harbour without his knowledge. He never 
gave them the chances they had in former years, or 
which the Toulon fleet had, of putting to sea in the 
absence of the blockading fleet. Nelson’s vigorous 
pursuit followed by victory blinds us to the fact that 
his system of blockade rendered escape easy. Mr. 
Leyland prints an interesting letter from a Captain 
Whitby to Cornwallis pointing this out, and the 
danger of Villeneuve being allowed to pass through 
the Straits. As we are only brought to the middle of 
1804 in the present volume no final judgment can be 
passed on later events but the reader can form a clear 
idea of the difficulties attached to blockading a port 
with sailing vessels. That steam facilitates this opera- 
tion we may be'ieve after observing its successful 
execution in the late war between Spain and the United 
States. Two things are, however, essential : first that 
the steamships are constructed with some reference to 
such a service, and secondly that they exist in sufficient 
numbers to allow of periodical relief, a necessity 
common to ancient as well as modern squadrons. 


NOVELS. 


‘A Bitter Heritage.” By John Bloundelle-Burton. 
London : Cassell. 1899. 6s. 

Our copy of this novel suffers from a peculiarly 
irritating blunder: a number of pages are inserted 
twice over and an equal number are omitted altogether. 
Still, we have contrived to acquaint ourselves with the 
plot, which follows the old ‘‘ shocker” lines’ and in- 
troduces us to changelings, a missing heir, and attempts 
to kill him with coral snakes, buckjumpers, Amancay 
poison, ‘‘ accidental” shots and all the rest of it. Of 
course he triumphs over everything and marries the 
heroine, and, though he finds his inheritance not worth 
inheriting, he has the satisfaction of learning that the 
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villain has perished in the trap set by him for the hero. 
There are plenty of exciting situations, which pass 


muster though they are crudely improbable and recall} 


memories of a thousand previous romances. The style 
is very bad indeed, as may be judged from the following 


extract: ‘‘He had, however, some slight hesitation in. 


narrating the retaliation of Paz upon the unknown, 
would-be assassin—for such the person who had fired 
at where the deer was not must have been—he being in 
some doubt as to how this fact would be received.” 
His bathos is sometimes tremendous: ‘‘ Against the 
darkness of the night, and the darkness of the house 
too, there was perceptible some other darker, deeper 
blur, which was undoubtedly the form of a person 
gazing downat them. A form surmounted by something 
that was a little, though not much, whiter than its. 
surroundings ; something that all who gazed upon it. 
knew to be ahuman face.” And some of his new render- 
ings of words are almost worthy of Mrs.°Malaprop : 
‘He regarded this opportunity as a most fortuitous, 
one, and, as such, not to be missed.” 


‘*A Florida Enchantment.” By Archibald Clavering 
Gunter. London: White. 1899. 6s. 

The beautiful and wealthy Lillian Travers and the 
lovely Bessie Horton, girl chums, enter the shop of a 
curio dealer in St. Augustine, Florida, and the first- 
named purchases a locked ebony casket that has been 
discovered in the sand on Anastasia Island. That is in 
Chapter I. Inthe final chapter the chums make their 
exit as man and wife. The metamorphosis of Lillian 
Travers into Lawrence Talbot is brought about by the 
young lady swallowing one of four pills found in 
the ebony casket. For those who have sufficient 
patience for this sort of thing, Mr. Gunter’s extrava- 
ganza will be found ingenious and amusing. As may be 
expected the wild plot is not evolved without the intro- 
duction of a certain amount of more or less risky 
suggestiveness. 

‘*The Heiress of the Season.” By Sir William Magnay. 
London : Smith, Elder. 1899. 6s. 

The political novel has now grown comparatively 
rare, and no doubt it needs rare gifts to render it 
palatable. These Sir William Magnay does not possess ;. 
so his book is hard to digest. His epigrams are 
strained, his characters confusing, his situations at. 
once commonplace and improbable. He is not pre- 
cisely vulgar, but he is always irritating and ofter 
tedious. His villains are too villainous, his heroes are 
prigs, and his butts mere marionettes. To be level 
with the times, the story turns on a false accusation 
of betraying official secrets, but it is never convincing 
and the conclusion is absurdly impotest. 

“‘ Builders of the Waste.” By Thorpe Forrest. London: 
Duckworth. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

This is a little tale of ancient Britain, written with 
some charm and poetry of feeling, but curiously 
unreadable for want of one simple thing—the 
breaking-up of the pages into more paragraphs. We 
are far from admiring the scrappy style that devotes a 
paragraph to every other complete sentence, but the 
‘* Builders of the Waste” goes to the other extreme. 
Page after page goes by without a break, even dialogue 
not being allowed elbow-room. The author probably 
takes his model from writings dealing with the period. 
But in that one peculiarity they are better left uncopied. 
It takes a great writer to prevent heaviness in the 
effect, and in this case heaviness has not been prevented. 


‘* Sir Sergeant.” By W.L. Watson. London: Black- 
wood. 1899. 6s. 

Scotland after the Forty-five may affright some 
novel-readers as too well beaten for novelty or interest, 
but the perusal of a few pages soon dispels every alarm. 
Sir Sergeant is one of the most vivid and attractive 
characters we have encountered for a long time; the 
narrative of his exploits is as bracing as a sea-breeze ; 
and local as well as historical colour is admirably 
rendered. Our only criticism is that the Whig officers 
are often incredibly tender to their opponents at a period 
when tenderness was by no means in fashion. This, 
however, does not detract from the exhilaration of this. 
bright book ; and it will be read with the keenest enjoy- 
ment by all who still relish healthy adventures. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

“The Part Borne by the Dutch in the Discovery of Australia, 
1606-1765.” By J. E. Heeres. London: Luzac. 1899. 
21s. net. 

Professor Heeres is known to. students of discovery an_ ex- 
ploration in the Southern Seas on account of his biography of 
Tasman. The documents published in this volume appeal only 
to the specialist. They have been collected by Professor Heeres 
in the hope of stimulating the interest of Netherlanders in the 
history of Dutch colonialenterprise. They have been extracted 
mainly from “ The State Archives of the Hague—the repository 
of the archives of the famous General Dutch Chartered East 
India Company extending over two. centuries (1602-1800),” and 
are now published by the Royal Dutch Geographical Society in 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
Printed both in Dutch and English they are rendered easily 
available to all interested in the beginnings of European adven- 
ture in the cause of commerce and colonisation in Eastern and 
Southern seas. The Dutch East India Company aimed at pro- 
moting commerce by the acquisition of territory and the found- 
ing of colonies. Among those who left no stone unturned to 
further that end was Van Diemen. He “dreamt a bold dream 
of Dutch supremacy in the Eastand of the East India Com- 
pany’s mastery of the ‘ opulent Indian trade.’” But this alluring 
prospect meant outlay and risks which the company hesitated 
to incur beyond a strictly limited extent. ‘The goldand silver 
mines that will best serve the company’s turn,” they decided, 
“have already been found, which we deem to be our trade over 
the whole of India.” With Van Diemen’s death, Dutch explora- 
tory enterprise practically came to an end, and manager Witsen 
complained that “money only” was the desire of his countrymen 
in the Far East. 

“La Photographie est-elle un Art?” By R. de la Sizeranne. 
Paris: Hachette. 1899. tof. 

M. de la Sizeranne is known in this country as the author, of 
a book on Contemporary English Painters. He will not add 
to his reputation as a critic by the present volume, written to 
support the confusion fostered by photographers who give their 
plates the superficial appearance of pictures. The question was 
discussed in these columns in connexion with the exhibition 
of photographers from whose works the illustrations are 
drawn ; it is needless therefore to discuss it again at length. 
No one will dispute the statement that photography is av art, 
but it is amusing to see a critic swallow the implication that a 
photograph however carefully selected, dodged and treated 
becomes a work of the art of drawing. For that to happen a last 
stage has to be gone through ; the negative must be redrawn. 


“‘ Legal Representatives Real and Personal.” By Sydney E. 
Williams. London: Stevens and Sons. 1899. Ios. 

Of books about executors and administrators there is no end, 
because everybody is interested either in making their own wills 
or in other people’s wills, or in people who have died without 
wills. There is one great classic on the Subject which has held 
undisputed pride of place for many years. It is that “ Williams 
on Executors and Administrators” which has passed through 
nine editions. So large is it that many writers have been 
tempted to abridge it. It is hopeless to try to say anything not 
to be found there. Mr. Sydney Williams, who isnot Williams 
on Executors, has made a compendium of the law omitting 
what relates to merely probate practice and the payment of 
death duties. It would be useful to a practitioner as a summary 
of points. 

“ The Chiswick Shakespeare” : “ As You Like It” : “ Othello” : 
“Macbeth.”: with Introductions and Notes by John 
Dennis and Illustrations. by Byam Shaw. London: Bell. 
1899. 3 vols. 1s. 6d. each. 

_ This pocket edition, is exceedingly handy and at the same 
time clearly printed, The glossary and’ notes are, however, 
somewhat scanty andi futile. They tell us those things which 
most of us know already, and’ leave untold those things which 
many would like to know. The introduction moreover is far 
too abstruse for a popular edition. The illustrations are am- 
bitious, but poor. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


_The reader who takes his periodicals wisely and at leisure 
will find attractive variety in the October reviews. The paper 
on Eugéne Piot which appears in the “ Fortnightly” from the 
pen of the late Charles Yriarte, and that in the “Nineteenth 
Century” on “The Fear of Over-education” by Alexander 
Sutherland are cases in point. So are the articles on “ History 
in Advertisements” and “Mrs. Gaskell’s Short Tales” in the 
“ Fortnightly ;” on Milaraspa (“a Tibetan poet and mystic”) 
and “ Powder and Paint” (sacred this last named to certain 
more or less amiable feminine weaknesses) in the “ Nineteenth ;” 
and the unsigned essay on “ London ” and the Irish sketch by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn in “ Blackwood’s.” A topic fitting to the 
damp chill nights of autumn is the Czsarian remedy of 
segregation which in the “National” Mr. Arnold White, an 
alarming cataloguist, suggests for the relief of society from 
the social cancer of the unfit which is in his view eating 
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into the vitals of our national existence. “An English 
Officer’s” view of the Dreyfus case and the pendent essay in, 
the “ Fortnightly” in which Miss H. C. Foxcroft describes the 
“Popish Plot” of the seventeenth century as the “ Dreyfus 
Affair” of English History merit careful perusal ; and note 
must bé taken of Mr. Swinburne’s fine lines in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” wherein he tells us that France 

“ Lies yet not wholly vile who stood so great.” 
But the primary importance of the reviews centres in the 
contributions they offer toward the elucidation of the mental 
difficulty into which public opinion has fallen during the develop- 
ment of the Transvaal crisis. It might be a profitable invest- 
ment individually and should prove of benefit nationally if they 
who are crying for peace at any price would bring themselves 
to a dispassionate study of the evidence here set before them. 
The doubt—where doubt exists—is not as to the strength of the 
British case, only as regards the conduct of that case. The chief 
doubter is “ Diplomaticus” who in the “ Fortnightly” treats of 
what he describes as “ Mr. Chamberlain’s Mistakes.” He seeks 
to show that Mr. Chamberlain has played into the President’s 
hands by giving him time. Had the British Government taken 
action ten years ago when the Volksraad first practically closed 
the franchise against the Uitlander ‘‘the whole trouble would 
have been nipped in the bud.” Furthermore had Mr. Chamber- 
lain ‘‘ formulated his final proposals for a settlement” the day 
after the Bloemfontein conference peace would now be 
assured. As for the retention of the word “ suzerainty ” 
“ Diplomaticus” (who is supported here by a writer in “ Black- 
wood’s ”) contends that the admission of the preamble to the 
1881 Convention “ would not give us a single right or advantage 
we do not already possess or which is not already amply 
assured to us.” But regarding the main,,issue “ Diplo- 
maticus ” demonstrates that Mr. Kruger alone is to be held 
responsible for the present rupture, and states the plain. 
issue succinctly thus :—“It strikes at both the moral and 
material foundations of our Empire. It is a question whether 
in a land for the destinies of which we are finally responsible 
we shall tolerate a denial of those principles of freedom, fair 
play and upright govérnment by which as a nation and as a 
civilising force we wish to be judged. It is a question, too, of 
the peace and security of one of the most important strategic 
points in our Imperial dominion.” On turning to the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” we find a better word than suzerainty— 
supremacy. Writing from Colesberg the Rev. C. Usher Wilson 
with brevity and point explains how our supremacy is threatened, 
and explodes the fallacy of the pastoral or Puritan ideal of 
which we hear so much from the ignorant Pretorians in England. 
Mr. Wilson explains how the inborn mistrust of “a low type 
of the genus homo” has been exploited by that new Inquisition 
known as the Bond. With Boer mistrust has, he says, 
grown up a fear—a fear that the power of Great Britain 
is waning. To those who regard the arguments in the 
“ Fortnightly” and the “ Nineteenth Century ” as unconvincing 
may be commended the twenty-five pages of the “ Contempo- 
rary” taken up by Mr. F. Edmund Garrett in a painstaking 
effort to put the whole case for British intervention before the 
stay-at-home reader. Mr. Garrett’s picture of Johannesburg 
will come as a surprise to any who conjure up visions of a 
wild mining settlement. He dots the “i’s” of;Mr. Wilson’s 
indictment of the Bond as an Inquisition, albeit he has some 
hope of inter-racial concord if only representative government 
can be substituted for government by force. He puts the 
problem in a nutshell when he asks “If the resort to arms to 
enforce the right of free government was an heroic virtue in the 
Boer in 1880, why would it be a crime on the other side in 1899 
when the refuser of freedom is the Boer himself?” The 
“ National Review” supplies a useful summary of the events of 
the past month, and reminds us that “the ambition to repeat 
Majuba is at least as strong as that to wipe it out.” 

Whilst South Africa is passing through one kind of crisis 
Australasia is passing through another. In the “ Fortnightly” 
Mr. Harold G. Parsons affords a most interesting ‘‘ inside 
view” of Australian Federation. The question was played with 
for years by politicians who preached what they did not intend 
to practise. Mr. Parsons shows how the seeds sown by many 
eloquent speeches caught root among the people who at the 
first opportunity took the politicians at their word! Western 
Australia and New Zealand remain outside the Federation. 
Western Australia thinks for the present at any rate that it 
would not pay to become part of the Commonwealth. The 
other colony has held aloof of late even from the discussions. 
In an article on New Zealand in the “Contemporary” Sir 
Robert Sturt does not so much as mention the question. He 
contents himself with pointing out some of the social problems 
which New Zealand is attempting to solve under State auspices. 
Apropos of Australia, Messrs. Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery 
having written one book lately on Naval Pioneers in Australia 
and another on Admiral Phillip, give the readers of the 
“ Fortnightly ” what amounts to a précis. of both works. The 
process is a little wearisome, even apparently to Messrs. Becke 
and Jeffery. They speak of Phillip indifferently as “ Philip” 
and “ Phillip,” they say he first landed in Australia in 1780 (!), 
they charge the Home Government with sins of which their” 
biography of Phillip shows the Home Government to have been 
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‘wholly innocent, and they are so delighted at having discovered 
Palmerston’s dictum to the effect that if you want a thing 
beyond the seas well done you must send for a naval captain 
that they quote it twice in their book on “ Naval Pioneers,” 
once in “ Admiral Phillip” and again in the “ Fortnightly.” 
The effect of the Church Crisis is still very apparent in the 
periodicals. Thus the Archbishops’ Judgment is discussed 
‘from various standpoints in no less than four articles. In the 
“ Fortnightly,” Canon MacColl subjects the Lambeth decision 
toa searching hostile criticism. In the “National Review” 
the Rev. Hensley Henson discusses the bearings of the decision 
on the Church, and severely condemns the conduct of Lord 
Halifax. He holds that a real hardship is inflicted on Ritualist 
congregations which have been suffered to use incense for more 
than forty years without interference, and suggests that an 
arrangement might be reached conceding to them a continuance 
of their usage on condition that for the future Episcopal control 
over ritual was secured. Dr. Cobb and Mr. George Russell, 
in the “ Nineteenth Century,” press the cause of Disestablish- 
‘ment ; the latter lets himself go in violence of language which 
‘recalls the Bishop-baiting fashions of the seventies. It is to be 
‘hoped that Mr. Russell does not represent the general feeling 
of the English Church Union. His eulogy of Lord Halifax is 
‘suggestive of mischief. “An Oxford Tutor” discusses “ The 
true meaning of the ‘Crisis in the Church’” in the “ Fort- 
nightly.” He writes in rather a “superior” tone, and shows 
little grip of ecclesiastical forces: but he is well-intentioned, 
and just, and says some wisethings. Mr. P. T. Forsyth contri- 
‘butes to the “ Contemporary” a long article on “ The Cross as 
‘the Final Seat of Authority,” full of glittering antitheses and 
cryptic paradoxes. Mr. Alfred Nundy, also in the “Con- 
temporary,” discusses the present state.of Indian Missions 
in an article entitled “ A National Church for India.” He shows 
quite convincingly the mischiefs of sectarianism. There are no 
‘less than sixty-four independent Protestant organisations in India. 
Evidently the contagion of Ritualism has extended to the 
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French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Barr's DAFFODILS 


“* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
BARR’S DAFFODIL CATALOGUE is illustrated with original photographs 
‘taken at the Long Ditton Nurseries, and contains a Descriptive List of all the finest 
Daffodils in cultivation, including the best Novelties for 1899. Free on application. 
BARR & SONS, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Commissions executed for those unable to attend the auctions. Lots packed and 
‘forwarded to all parts. Catalogues sent on application. 

Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at THe Pyramips.— 
Patronised by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hctel in 
Egypt.”—World, 1899. Electric Trem to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 
spectus apply to Messrs. Perreaux & Co., 5 Jeffrey's Square, London, E.C. 
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ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


_ESTABLISHED 1805. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 
PAID IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF ... £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FuNDs £3,185,470 


Employer Liability Assurance under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


CHIEF OFFICE : 15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CrIisForD, Actuary. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, - 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


Established 1848. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS...........+- 


£35,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803. Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 4 
Chancery Lane, W. C Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300, ooo. Ti 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA, CEYL' LON, ST RAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


P. & O. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. & . URS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
trali Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $. W. ; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVS LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


} Head Offices : 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


to at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. or to 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
Cuier OrriceE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. ‘ 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE ad FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted, 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C.. London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 

The Rates of Premium. charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
Companies. 
Th he payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


G. W. STEVENS 


GE. RATLIFFE, } Yoint Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, 1808) LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEsT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898) £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898) £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 
195 Piccadilly ; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PREsIDENT. 


ASSETS - - - 


£56,985,000. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


“There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect.” — Times. 

“We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York......The Mutual has done much to increase the 


popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager 
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SOCIETY FOR 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF PROFESSOR 
MASPERO’S GREAT WORK ON THE 


HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF 
THE CLASSIC EAST. 


It is entitled ‘‘THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES,” and brings down the 
history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Media, &c., to the victories of 
Alexander the Great. Among other things of interest to Bible Students it deals 
with the circumstances attending the Captivities of Israel , and throws 
much light on the historic references in the Prophets. Further particulars will 
be given later on. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION, The Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Dotprar, Ph.D. English Edition 
edited by Professor ALFRED LopGe. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK OF. By R. BowpLer 
Suarre, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp. crown 4to. with Coloured Illustrations by 
A. F. and C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14s. 
“* Briefly he has prodyced a most interesting and informing book, which has been 
admirably illustrated.”— Guardian. 


A CHAPTER ON BIROS—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 
By R. Bowpver Suarve, LL.D., F.L.S. With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates, 
crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ‘4 

“The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every bird- 
lover’s library as an inexpensive, but th ghly reliable work.” —X now/ledge. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. From the Earliest Times 


to the Present Day. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. Revised Edition, brought 
uptodate. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE—OUR SECRET 


FRIENDS AND FOES. By Percy Farapay FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
(Lond. ), F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with several Illustra- 
tions, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


*,* Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Buddhism. 
Being a sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. 
Ruys Davins, Ph.D., LL.D. New and Revised Edition, with Map, fcap. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT OF 
THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Prof. A. H. Saycr, Queen's College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 

“ A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Prof. Sayce has 
yet written.”—Academy. 


PAPERS AND ESSAYS. By the late Rev. GeorGe 
Witttam Gent, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry Burn, B.D. 
With a Memoir by the Right Rev. E. S. Tatnot, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. 
Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—BISHOP SARAPION’S 
PRAYER-BOOK. An Egyptian Pontifical, about a.p. 350. Translated from 
the Edition of Dr. G. Wosspermin, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun 
Worpswortn, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, rs, 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—THE EPISTLE OF 
pa a of Rome. By the Rev. Joun A. F. Grecc. Small 


TIME FLIES: a Reading Diary. By Curistina G. 


Rossetti. New Edition, post 8vo. buckram boards, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Curistina G. Rossetti. Reprinted 
from “‘ Called to Saints,” “‘ Time Flies,” and ‘The Face of the Deep.” 
Small post 8vo. printed in red and black, on hand-made paper, buckram, top 
edge gilt, 3s. 6d. ; lamp roan, 5s. ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 


History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and that 
of the Anglican Communion until the present day. By Epmunp McCvure, 
M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch Maps in the 
Text. 4to. cloth Fant leather back, 16s. 

“* Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary records 

will find abundant materials in it for their assistance.”— Guardian. 
**A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 
tlas."—Academy. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


With Dlustrations from the Old Masters of the XIVth, XVth, and 
XVIth Centuries. 


More than three hundred works, dealing exclusively with the events of our 
Lord's Life, have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, 
German, Flemish, and French schools for the subject of these Illustrations. These 
Pictures, distributed as they are amongst the Churches and Galleries of the civilised 
world, are here for the first time collected together and presented in proximity to 
the Sacred Narrative which they were intended to illustrate. Notes ‘dealing with 
the Pictures from the artistic standpoint are contributed by M. EuGeneE Muntz 
Member of the French Institute. The publication includes also a Chronological 
and Biographical Table of the Painters whose works are reproduced and a Classified 
List of the Engravings. The Work contains 384 pages and over 350 IIlustrations, 
48 of these being separate Plates printed in two tints. Half-bound, paste-grain 
roan, 478. 6d.; wbole-bound, paste-grain roan, 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton; 129 NORTH STREET. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


QUINFORD. By Arrnur H. Ho.mes. 
Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price Six Shillings. (Ready. 


THE ATHEN/#UM.—“Full of clever passages......The book is from a 
knowing hand.” 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. By \W. Scorr 


Kinc. Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price Six Shillings. 
[ln a few days. 


*“*SIXPENNY BELLES LETTRES.” 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. ByT. W. 


H. Crostanp. Fep. 8vo. Paper Wrapper. Price Sixpence Net. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Decidedly witty.” 
[Second edition ready. 


FIFTY FABLES. By T. W. H. Cros- 
LAND. Fcap. 8vo. Paper Wrapper. Price Sixpence Net. [Next week. 


*,°* In response to many requests the Publishers have arranged to issue 
“ Sixpenny Belles Lettres” in full cloth. Price One Shilling Net. 


MUSIC. 
BAYREUTH AND MUNICH: a Tra- 


velling Record of German Operatic Music. By VERNON BLACKBURN. Imp. 
16mo. Boards, price One Shilling Net. (Next week. 


OLD SCORES AND NEW READ- 


INGS. By Joun F. Runcrman (“ J. F. R.”). Imp. 16mo, Canvas, Gilt Top, 
price Five Shillings Net. 
THE MUSICAL STANDARD.—“ He has always something to say, and says 
it with considerable force.” 


THE CHORD. A Quarterly devoted to 


Music. Imp. 16mo. Boards, One Shilling Net. Number Two contains Articles 
by J. F. Runciman, B. W. Finpon, E. A. BauGcuan, H. A. Scott, and 
Ernest Newman. Also a Full-page Plate after Van Dyck, and a Reproduc- 
tion of a Woodcut by Anton Woensam. 
THE OUTLOOK.—“ Altogether ‘ The Chord’ is fulfilling its promise of being 
the only musical publication that has any interest for the amateur.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. 


Fry. Three Photogravures and Twenty other Full-page Plates. Fcap. 4to. 
(84 x 6? inches). Cloth back, price Two Shillings and Sixpence Net. Uniform 
with 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Homes. With 


Twenty Full-page Plates (Four of which are in Colours). Price Two Shillings . 


and Sixpence Net. Number One of The Artist’s Library. 


Vols. IIT.-VI11. of this Library are in active preparation. They are ‘‘ Goya,” 
by Witt RoTuEnstEIn ; “ Altdorfer,” by T. StuRGE Moore ; “ Ad/ved Stevens,” 
by D. S. Cozens,” by LaurENcE Binyon; “Piero della 
Francesca,” by H. P. Horne ; and “ Constable,” by C. J. Hotmes. 


The Foremost Art Magazine and Review. 


THE DOME: a Monthly Magazine and 


Review of Architecture, Literature, Music, and the Graphic Arts. Fecap. 4to. 
One Shilling Net. [No. 12 next week. 


THE DOME is also issued in Quarterly Volumes, price Three Shillings and Six- 
pence Net. Four Volumes are now ready. Vol. IV. contains about 250 pages, 
including a Frieze (20 x 84 inches), a Colour print after Hiroshige, and many 
other Full-page Plates. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘No one of ar¥vartistic taste can afford 
to ignore this unique publication.” 


THE DOME (Old Series 1897-98). The Publishers have succeeded in making up a 
limited number of complete sets of the First Series of 7ze Dome which are now 
for sale in handsome gilt-topped canvas-bound volumes (8} x 64 x 2 inches), 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence each Net. 


RUE. 


Imp. 16mo. 


Poems by Laurence Housman. 
[October 25. 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 
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RUDYARD KIPLINC’S NEW VCLUME. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.— He entertains us vastly, and holds our interest to the end. 
z:---From every point of view ‘Miranda of the Balcony’ is an excellent novel. 
They who begin it after ten o'clock at night will not get to bed much before three 
in the morning—that we can promise.” 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. 


By FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD, U.S. Diplomatic 
Agent and Consul-General to Egypt, 1893-97. 
Illustrated by Paut and R. TaLsor KELLy. 


8vo. ros. net. (Ready on Tuesday. 


ETIENNE DOLET, 

THE MARTYR OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
1508—1546. 

A Biography by RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE, M.A. Oxon. 


Second Edition. Pott 4to. ros. net. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 


By Hon. ARTHUR ELLIOT, M.P. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[English Citizen Series. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltp., London. 


No. XCVII. OCTOBER 1899. 


THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RIVINGTON ON THE ROMAN “ PRIMACY,” 430-451. 
THE PHILOSOPHER AS PATRIOT. 


DR. BRIGGS’'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 

WEST AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 

THE DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH ON HOOKER AND THE 
PURITANS. 

PROFESSOR EARLE ON DANTE’S EARTHLY PARADISE. 

MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 

THE LETTERS OF R. BROWNING AND ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BARRETT, 

“AUTHORITY AND ARCHAOLOGY.” 

DEAN LIDDELL. 

GALTON’S MESSAGE AND POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

THE DECISION ON INCENSE AND THE “HEARING” ON 
RESERVATION. 

SHORT NOTICES. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO,., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookKMEN, LONDON.” Code: Unicops. 
140 STRAND, 'W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE ee. 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and ed, All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


Price 6s. 


N DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMINA- 

TION for FHW7TEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

430 per annum each, tenable with any other scholarship except house scholarships 
during continuance at the school. These scholarshi 


ips are confined to the sons of 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Madame AD nay (Translated from the French by J. H. 
Freese. 3 vols.). Nichols. 315. 6d. 
Memoirs of Paul de Kock (Written by Himself). Smithers. 16s. net. 


The True Benjamin Franklin (Sydney George Fisher). Philadelphia : 
Lippincott Company. 
The Life and Letters of John Donne (Edmund Gosse. 2 vols.). 
Heinemann. 245. net. 
CLAssICcs. 
Plutarch’s Lives (Englished by Sir Thomas North. Vols... and X.). 
Dent. 1s. 6d. each. 


Early Church Classics : The Epistle of St. Clement (Rev. J. A. F. 
Cregg), 1s. ; Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book (Dr. G. Wobbermin), 
1s.6a@. S.P.C.K. 

FICTION. 

Purple and Fine Linen (William Pigott), Cassell. 6s. 

A Sailor’s Bride (Guy Boothby). ite. 55. 

The Stepmother (Mrs. Alexander). White. 6s. 

The Gentleman Digger (Anna Comtesse de Brémont). 
38. 6d. 

Beyond the Great South Wall (Frank Savile). ares Low. 

The Adventures of a Lady Pearl-Broker (Beatrice Heron-Maxwell). 
New Century Press. 2s. 6d. 

Her Part (A. N. Mount Rose). Burleigh. 6s. 

A Fair Imperialist (V. J Leatherdale). Unwin. “6s: 

Stalky & Co. (Rudyard Kipling). Macmillan. 6s. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School (Charles and Mary Lamb). Dent. 55. 
An Englishman (Mary L. Pendered). Methuen. 6s. 
The Pace that Kills (Nat Gould). Routledge. 2s. 

The Parson and the Fool (Wilfred Woollam). Downey. 
Daniel Whyte: an Unfinished Biography (A. J. Dawson). 


6s. 
The Story of Francis Cludde (Stanley J. Weyman. Popular edition). 
Cassell. 
The Island ; or an Adventure of a Person of Quality (Richard Whiteing). 
Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Diary of a Superfluous Man (Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett). Heinemann. 
Sense and Sensibility (Jane Austen). George Allen: 6s. 
The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and Clothworker of 
London (by the Author of ‘* Mary Powell,” &c.). Nimmo. 6s. 
Miss Carmichael’s Conscience : a Study in Fluctuations (Baroness vor 
Hutton). Philadelphia: Lippincott Company. 
A Daughter of Lilith (A. M. Judd), Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 
The Brown Girls, &c. (R. Neish). Bristol: Arrowsmith. Is. 
Miranda of the Balcony (A. E. W. Mason). Macmillan. 6s. 
The Tuttlebury Troubles (W. Carter Platts). Digby, Long. 35. 6d. 
Sellcuts’ Manager (Mrs. Ormiston Chant). Grant Richards. 6s. 
Gilian the Dreamer (Neil Munro). Isbister. 6s. 
The Boys of Dormitory Three (H. Barrow-North). Routledge. 35. 6d. 
Little Novels of Italy (Maurice Hewlett). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
Yule-Tide Yarns (Edited by G. A. Henty). Longmans. 6s. 
HIsToryY. 
The Moorish Empire: An Historical Epitome (Budgett Meakin). 
Sonnenschein. 155. 
Marlborough : The Blenheim Roll, 1704 (Edited by Charles Dalton). 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Words on Wellington : The Duke—Waterloo—The Ball (Sir William 


Greening. 


35. 6a. 
Methuen, 


Fraser, Bart.). Nimmo. 7s. 6d. 
The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow (2 vols). 
Nimmo. 12s. net. 


A Brief Survey of British History (Townsend Warner). Blackie. 
Is. 6d. 
History of India (Captain L. J. Trotter. Revised edition), 6s. ; His- 
toric Canterbury (Rev. T. Norman Rowsell), 6d. S.P.C.K. 
La Macédoine: La Question Macédonienne dans |’Antiquité, au 
Moyen-Age et dans la Politique Actuelle (par le Dr. Cléanthés 
~ Nicolaidés). Berlin: Johannes Rede. 


NATURAL HIsToRY. 
Familiar Wild Flowers (F. E. Hulme). Cassell. 


ScHOOL Books. 

Pitman’s Rapid Series :—Spanish Business Interviews, 1s. ; Practical 
Spanish Grammar, Is. ; The World and its Commerce ; French, 
Spanish, and German Commercial and Business Phrases and 
Sentences, &c., 6d. each; Handbooks of French, Bookkeeping, 


35. 6d. 


and Commercial Correspondence, &c., Id. each. Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 
THEOLOGY. 
Studies in Church Dedications (F. Arnold Forster. 3 vols.). Skeffing- 
tons. 36s. net. 
Doubt and Faith (E. J. Hardy). Unwin. 6s. 
The State and the Church (The Hon. Arthur Elliot). Macmillan. 


2s. 6d. 
Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel (Jenkin Lloyd Jones). New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 6s. 
The Harvest of a Quiet Eye (The Rev. J. R. Vernon). R.T.S. 5s. 
««T Believe” (The Most Rev. J. E. Cowell). R.T.S. 15. 6d. 
Papers and Essays(Rev. G. W. Gent). S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 


‘ Non-Christian Religious Systems: Buddhism (T. W. Rhys Davids). 


S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

The Precious Stones of the Bible : Descriptive and Symbolical (Edward 
_ Clapton). Simpkin, Marshall. . 6d. 

The Crisis in the Church (with Cartoon Tlustrations by F. C. Gould), 
Westminster Gazette Office. Is. 


Bursar. 


clergymen. Apply to the 


(Continued on page 468 ) 
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TRAVEL. 
Two Years in Palestine and Syria (Margaret Thomas). Nimmo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
The European Tour: a Handbook for Americans and Colonists 
(Grant Allen). Grant Richards. 6s. 
By Way of Cape Horn: Four Months in a Yankee Clipper (Paul Eve 
Stevenson). Philadelphia : Lippincott Company. 


VERSE. 
Far-Ben, or Poems in Many Moods (J. S. Pattenson). Sonnenschein. 


45. 6d. 

Light and Darkness, and Other Poems (Jane Oesterreicher). Bickers 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net. 

Down Durley Lane, and Other Ballads (Virginia Woodward Cloud). 
Unwin. 35. 6d. net. 

Gems of Modern French Poetry (Jules Lazare), Hachette. 15. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUs. 

Actor, The, and His Art (Stanley Jones). Downey. 

Arabesques : a Perspective (Cyprian Cope). Smithers. 145. net. 

«Chess Code, the British (Révised), 6a. ; Chess Note Book, The B. C. C. 
(New edition), 1s. ; Half Hours with Morphy (Edited by Rev. 
E. E. Cunnington), 6¢@. Routledge. 

Cookery for Two, and More (Ellis Payton). Russell and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Day in My Clerical Life, A (The Rev. R. E. Veagh). Unwin. 
35. 6d. net. 

Education, Our National (Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley). Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

Empire, Our Island (Charles Morris). Philadelphia: Lippincott 
Company. 

English Novel, Development of the (Wilbur L. Cross). New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 6s. 

English Satires (With an Introduction by Oliphant Smeaton). Blackie. 

6d. 


38. 6d. 
H.M.S. ‘*Grafton,” the Cruise of (Charles Gibbs). Gale and 
Polden. 3s. 
Modern Warfare, Leading Events of (Advanced German Readings. 
Aloys Weiss). Hachette. 2s. 6d. 
Over-Pressure (S. De Brath and F. Beatty). Philip and Son. 35. 6d. 
Patriotism and Empire (John M. Robertson). Grant Richards. 
6d. 


35. 6d. 

Pot-Pourri, More, Froma Surrey Garden (Mrs. C. W. Earle). Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Nursing (Isla Stewart and H. E. Cuff). Blackwood. 
35. 6d. net. 

«Queen ” — Books, the (Series III., Pickles, &c.). Horace 


Cox 
Realms of Gold, the (John Dennis). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 
Transvaal, the, from Within: a ‘Private Record of Public Affairs 
(J. P. Fitzpatrick). Heinemann. 
Wars of the Nineties (A. Hilliard Atteridge). Cassell. 75. 6d. 
Wireless Telegraphy, a History of (J. J. Fahie). Blackwood. 6s. 
Year, A Farmer’s (H. Rider Haggard). Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OcTOBER:—Revue des Deux 
Mondes (October 1), 3; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6a. ; 
National Review, 2s. 6¢. ; Humanitarian, 6d. ; Antiquary, 6d. ; 
The Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Ludgate, 6a. ; Scribner’s 
Magazine, ts.; Mercure de France; Revue des Revues; The 
Musical Times, 4d. ; Harper’s, Is. ; Journal of Philology, 4s. 6d. ; 
The United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Printing World, 6d. ; 
The Butterfly, 6¢.; The Artist, 1s.; Parents’ Review, 6d. ; 
Lippincott’s Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 5s. ; School 
World, 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception, 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s 
One Year ... oo FIO 4 
Half Year ... ow Of 8 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 

Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 

SATURDAY REVIE he Publisher would be glad to be in- 


formed immediately. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s on sale at the following places abroad :— 
The Galignani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
PTT Messrs. Boyveau & evi llet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, des Capucines. 
se 0006 Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard 


Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Laza 

.. Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue és “la Madeleine. 

on <a & Co., Corso 307 

Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Ana 13. 

..Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

. Schick's Library. 

.. The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 


The International News Congeny, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 


Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
conens The Harold Wi Company, 35 King Street West. 
MontRrEAL, CANADA ....The M 1 News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SOCIALISM: ITS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIALISM. By Gustave 
Le Bon, Author of “‘ The Crowd” &c. Cloth, 16s. 
A NEW CLIMBING BOOK. 
THE CLIMBS OF NORMAN-NERUDA. Edited, and 


with an Account of his Last Climb, by May Norman-Nerupa. Profusely 
Illustrated, cloth, 21s. [Just out. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of “‘ Moonlight.” 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Many. 


(Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. [Now ready. 
“*The story is clever and amusing throughout...... It will please everyone who 
reads it.”--Scotsman. vA 


ELUCIDATION. By A. Quarry. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
This book deals with a popular craze of modern society—the search into futurity 

by means of necromancy. ‘The writer here shows that a certain measure of success 

attends such searches. [Just out. 


A FAIR IMPERIALIST: a Novel. By V. J. LeEArueEr- 
DALE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Nihilist plots, duels, descriptions of the lovely Italian scenery, and accounts o 
gambling, both in private and at Monte Carlo, form the materials of which this 
story is composed, and it is thus rendered very exciting. 


LIFE AND BOOKS. By F. F. Leicuron. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt, 6s. 

A volume of essays dealing with certain phases of Art and Literature. There is 
included among them a short study of Machiavelli's ‘‘ Discorsi,” and also an estimate 
of Lessing. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA, By Monracue G. 


F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. out. 
r. Jessett’s book i isa rich storehouse of information, especially worthy of perusal 
at wa present moment. "—Literature. “‘ Should be valuable to all who care for the 


Empire.”—/ > Mali Gazette. ‘‘ The book is one to be read.’ Neng Review. 


he Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy Though 
DOUBT ND FAITH. By the Rev. E. M.A. 
wef the Donellan Lectures for 1898-9. With supplementary Chapters. 
“loth, 6s. 


A TRUE STORY OF A LONDON SOLICITOR. 
THE HISTORY OF A KISS. As Told to and Reported 


by Anprew Reip Cowan. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Cowan writes in a fine easy style......If his next book is as good as this is 
will be eagerly welcomed.”--Dundee Advertiser. 


FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 


A DAY IN MY CLERICAL LIFE. By the Rev. 
R. E. VeaGu. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


A CORNER OF ASIA. By Hucu Cuirrorp. Price, 
paper, ts. 6d.; cloth, 2s. [Just published. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST~(100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Ss. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS 


Illustrated Prospectuses free on application. 
SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Hersert P. Horne. With upwards of 4o Photogravure Plates. Sumptu- 


ously printed at the Chiswick Press, on English hand-made paper. The Plates by Messrs. Walker & Boutall. Crown folio. 225 copies only. — 
n the press. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H. C. MArituier. 


With 30 Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 209 other Illustrations. Small folio. The binding designed by LaureNcE Housman. £5 5s. 
net. |/mmediately. 


*,* A few copies will also be issued for subscribers, bound in African leather by Douglas Cockerell. £10 10s. net. , ' P : 
In this volume nearly every important picture by Rossetti is reproduced, including a large number from private collections which have hitherto been practically 
unknown. The letterpress gives a more accurate account of Rossetti’s artistic career and a more complete list of his works than has yet been attempted. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. By Matcoim Bett. With 8 Photogravure Plates 
and upwards of 60 other Illustrations. Small colombier 8vo. The binding designed by the late G.eeson WHITE. 255. net. (/mmediately. 
ante In — to the Life of the Painter, this volume contains very complete lists of his known works, including his Etchings, with full particulars of date, size, 
exhibition, &c. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 18th CENTURY. By Lady Ditke. With 12 Photogravure Plates 
and 64 Half-tone Illustrations : containing a number of Pictures never before reproduced. Limited Large-paper Edition, fep. folio, with extra Illustrations, and the 
Plates on India paper, £2 2s. net. Library Edition, imp. 8vo. 28s. net. (lmmediately. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: their Associates and Successors. By Percy H. Bare. 


With 7 Photogravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations. Small colombier 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: his Art and Influence. By A. Lys Batpry. Illustrated with 89 


Reproductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record and Review. By Cuartes Hiatr. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo. With binding designed by Gorpon Craic. 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


CITIES AND SIGHTS OF SPAIN: a Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. Main, Author of ‘‘ The High 


Alps in Winter,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND. By E. S. Prior. With about 300 Illustrations 


by G. C. Horstey. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. [/n the press. 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, on the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs South of the River. 
Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Wary. With Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHeatLry, F.S.A. The Edition will be limited to 280 copies, 
of which 250 will be for sale. Demy 4to. ars. net. Un the press. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With Borders and Initials by CuristorpHer 


DEAN. 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
*.* Uniform with “ The Sonnets of John Keats” and Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


THE CHISWICK 


Each Volume contains Six full- Illustrations by Mr. Byam Suaw, as well as Head and Tail Pieces. Printed at the Chiswick Press, price 1s. 6d. net per Volume,, 
handsomely bound in linen, with gilt decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5s. net. 


NOW REZDY. 


HAMLET. AS YOU LIKE IT. | OTHELLO. 
THE MERCHANT OF YENICE. MACBETH. THE TEMPEST. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. = [0Octoder 15. | THE WINTER’S TALE. [Novender. | KING JOHN. [ December. 
Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 
‘* A fascinating little edition.”—Notes and Queries. ‘* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“* But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered éditions de luxe. To-day the low price at which they are offered to the public 
alone prevents them being so regarded.”—Studio. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS in PAINTING and SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


The object of this Series is to supply Short Biographical and Critical Monographs, sound in Matter, adequate in I!lustration and artistic in form and workmanship. A 
list of ~ —* Works in the chief Galleries of Europe will be appended to each Volume, with Descriptions and Notes. Also a Bibliography and Chronological Sum- 
mary of the Pictures. 


With 40 [lustrations in each Volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Post 8vo. price §s. net. 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Georce C. Wittiamson, | LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup Crurtrwett. 
itt.D. 


Litt.D. (Ready. (December 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENSON. (Next week. RAPHAEL. By H. Srracuey. (¥anuary t. 
I. CORREGGIO. By Se_wyn Brinton, M.A. (February 1. 


Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. New Volumes. 


THE PROSE ORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by Tempe Scorr. With a Biographical Introduction by 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. To be completed in about Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I.-IV. ready. 


Vol. V. Historicat anp Tracts—Encuisu. Edited by Tempe Scorrt. 
Vol. VIII. Guttiver’s Travers. Edited by G. Ravenscrort Dennis. With the Original Illustrations and Maps. 


[Shortly. 
(Shortly. 
GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. DuncAN C. Tovey, M.A., sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, eae ed I. 


CICERO’S LETTERS. A New and Complete Translation. By Evetyn S. SuucksuRGH, M.A., Librarian and formerly F° wwe! of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Four Vols. 5s. each. (Vols. I. and 11. immediately. 


GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated by HERMANN OELSNER, M.A., Ph.D. a tA 


~ London: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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RAND 


MINES, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - 


£490,000, 


Of which £448,989 is issued. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


AT 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETINGS 


Held on 17th and 24th August, 1899. 


Directorate. 
F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 


A. BEIT (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
J. WERNHER (alternate G. ROULIOT). 
H. MOSENTHAL. 


S. NEUMANN (alternate J. G. HAMILTON). 
M. MICHAELIS (alternate H. W. GLENNY). 
H. DUVAL. 


London Committee. 


A. BEIT. 


S. NEUMANN. 


J. WERNHER. 


Paris Committee. 


N. HERBAULT. 
General Manager. 
G. E. WEBBER. 
Transfer Seeretary. 
F. H. BARRY. 
Head Office - - 
London Office - - 
Paris Office - - 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 


Held on 17th August, 1899. 


Report of the Proceedings at Special General Meeting, held on 
17th August, 1899 :— 


The Chairman said :—The Special General Meeting we are holding to-day, and — 
' agreed that no provision should be inserted therein at any time which shall in any 


another one which is convened for this day week, are the outcome of a resolution 
proposed and adopted by you at our Annual Meeting in March last. The resolution 
was: ‘‘ That it be a recommendation to the Directors to take into their immediate 
consideration the desirability of increasing the Capital of the Company to allow 
1) of the splitting of Shares, (2) of converting the Vendor's share of the profits into 
ordinary shares of the Company,” and I propose to deal with No. 1 next Thursday 
and with No. 2 to-day, and to move the necessary resolutions. 

In order to make the position quite clear to Shareho!ders, and in order to avoid all 
misunderstanding, your Board decided to send by post to all Registered Share- 
holders, besides the usual notice of meeting, a circular embodying everything that I 
intend to put before you to-day. I may at once say that Shareholders seem to 
approve of our recommendations, as we have received a very large number of proxies 
all in favour of our proposals. Another and very telling approval on the part of the 
Shareholders is, that the market price of our Shares has remained extremely firm 
and steady since we informed Shareholders of our plans. For these reasons it is 
hardly necessary for me to go very fully over all the old ground again. One of the chief 
reasons, I take it, that prompted Shareholders at our last Annual Meeting to urge on 
the Board to do away with the Founder's interest was that the Rand Mines, Limited, 
has now reached that stage where regularly half-yearly, and, let us hope, steadily 
increasing, dividends may be looked forward to. It will therefore be advantageous 
to have only one kind of Share to deal with, so that each Shareholder knows exactly 
how he stands. There are, further, several good reasons why this step should be 
taken ; but I will content myself by simply mentioning and pointing out to Share- 
holders that if the Vendor's interest were not disposed of in the way now contem- 
plated, the Directors would be botind by the terms of the Trust Deed as it now 
stands, to the effect that if at any time the Company wishes to raise any 
funds for Working Capital, by the issue of Shares, such Shares would have to 
be issued to the Shareholders at par, with the result that it would take a very 
large increase in order to raise anything like an amount of money. Although the 
shareholders would, in that case, derive a benefit by their being allowed to take up 
such increase at par, yet, on the other hand, it would make the value of the Company’s 
Shares subject to violent fluctuations. This will be obviated if the proposed altera- 
tions to the Articles of Association to be submitted at the Meeting of the 24th inst. 
are passed—which provide for the Reserve Shares being issued as the Directors may 
think fit, and for new Shares being created and issued upon the terms fixed by 
the General Meeting resolving upon their creation —and if at any time money should 
be required the Company will be able to derive the full benefit of any increase of 
Capital at market rates, thus steadying the value which the Rand Mines Shares 
have in the market. Therefore, if you agree to our proposals to-day, it will enable 
your Board to propose at the Special General Meeting called for next Thursday 
these alterations which will greatly facilitate the management of your affairs, and 
such alterations could not be proposed or carried out ‘should the interest of the Pro- 
prietors’ Reserve, Limited, not be acquired. I will read to you the agreement 
entered into between the Rand Mines, Limited, and the Proprietors’ Reserve, 
Limited, which, after the usual preamble, states :— 

“‘ Whereas an Agreement was on the 17th February, 1893, entered into by and 
between Lionel Phillips as the representative of the firm of H. Eckstein (therein 
called ‘the Vendor’) of the one part, and George Rouliot and Carl Hanau as the 
Trustees for the Rand Mines, Limited, whereby the Vendor sold certain properties 
and rights set forth in the Schedules to that Agreement, which said Agreement was 
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J. pe GUNZBURG. 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer. 
L. I. SEYMOUR. 


C. CHALUPT. 
Secretary. 
F. RALEIGH. 


London, Secretary. 
A. MOIR. 


ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
9 RUE BOUDREAU. 


attached to and forms part of the Articles of Association of the said Rand Mines, 
Limited ; 

And Whereas in part consideration for the sale of the said properties and rights, it 
is provided in the said Agreement that after the Shareholders of the Company shall 
have received in cash, whether by way of dividend or otherwise, an amount equal to 
the whole amount paid up on the Shares held by them respectively, then upon any 
future distribution of the assets of the Company, whether by way of dividend or 
otherwise, the Vendor shall be paid one-fourth of the amount to be distributed ; 

And Whereas various provisions were inserted in the Articles of Association of the 
Company for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of the Vendor, and it was also 


way vitiate or detract from or prejudicially affect the rights of the Vendor ; 

And Whereas the rights, benefits, and privileges reserved to the Vendor afore 
referred to have been acquired by, and are now the property of, and are legally 
vested in the Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited ; 

And Whereas it has been agreed between the Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, and 
the Directors of the Rand Mines, Limited, subject to the confirmation of the Share- 
holders in Special Meeting assembled of the latter Company, that the Proprietors’ 
Reserve, Limited, shall sell, and the Rand Mines, Limited, shall buy all the rights, 
benefits, and privileges reserved to the Vendor, and now vested in them— 

Now therefore these presents witness :-— 

That the parties for themselves, their successors and assigns hereby contract and 
agree as follows :— 

1. The Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, hereby agrees to sell, and the Rand Mines, 
Limited, agrees to purchase, all the rights, benefits and privileges reserved to the 
Vendor under the said Agreement dated r7th February, 1893, and tiow vested in the 
Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, including all rights, benefits and privileges re- 
served to the Vendor by the Articles of Association of the Rand Mines, Limited, 
and the Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, hereby agrees to abandon and to release, free 
and discharge the Rand Mines, Limited, of and from all or any obligations, limita- 
tions or restrictions contained in the said Agreement, or in the said Articles of 
Association, and hereby consents and agrees that the Articles of Association of the 
Rand Mines, Limited, may at any time hereafter be altered, added to, varied or 
amended by that Company at pleasure and without reference to the Proprietors 
Reserve, Limited. 

2. For and in consideration whereof the Rand Mines, Limited, shall issue to the 
Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, One hundred and ten thousand nine hundred and 
three (110,903) Shares in the Rand Mines, Limited, of the nominal value of £1 each 
which Shares shall for all purposes be taken and deemed to be fully paid up, and 
which Shares shall be issued to the Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, or their nominees 
against surrender to the Rand Mines, Limited, of all certificates issued under 
Clause 6 of the said Agreement of 17th February, 1893. And in order to provide 
the Shares necessary for this purpose the nominal Capital of the Rand Mines, 
Limited, shall be increased to Four hundred and ninety thousand pounds (£490,000). 

3. It is further agreed that neither ‘the Proprietors Reserve, Limited, nor their 
nominees to whom any of the said Shares may have been issued originally, shall be 
entitled to sell, alienate, dispose of or transfer any or alfoffthe said One hundred and 
ten th d nine hundred and three (110,903) Shares in the Rand Mines, Limited, 
at any time until after the expiry of the period of two years, reckoned from the date 
when this Agreement is confirmed by the Shareholders of the Rand Mines, Limited : 
and in order to secure this result all certificates of Shares in the said One hundred 
and ten thousand nine hundred and three Shares shall be marked ‘not transferable 
until after the day of * (being the date when the said period of two 
years will expire). 

4. This Agreement is provisional only, and is subject to ratification and adoption 
by the Shareholders of the Rand Mines, Limited, at the Special Meeting which has 
been convened for the 17th day of August, 1899, or any adjournment thereof, and in 
the event of such ratification and adoption not taking place, this Agreement shall 
not be binding on the Company or on its Directors individually.” 

Before moving the first resolution, I think you would like to hear a short résumé 
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of the work done by us since I met you in March last. First of all we have paid to 
a second Interim Dividend equal to 75 per cent., which, if nothing unforeseen 
ions, will be followed by a higher dividend in December. E 
r Subsidiary Companies have declared the following dividends for their half- 
years :—Rose Deep, 40 per cent.; Geldenhuis Deep, 40 per cent. ; Crown Deep, 
25 per cent. ; Glen Deep, 10 per cent.; Nourse Deep, 10 per cent. ; whilst the 
Jumpers Deep will follow suit with, probably, 25 per cent. next month. Further, 
we have started active mining operations at the South Nourse, and have appointed 
Mr. Marley Mine Manager. We have sold to the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation 60 of our claims which are situated South of the New Goch Gold 
Mines for about £300,000 cash. Referring singly to our Subsidiaries, the 
Glen Deep crushed during the first six months of this year with 1oo stamps 
77,190 tons, yielding 10°5 dwts. fine. The net profit during that period amounted 
to £65,624, or 17s. per ton, or 1s. 3d. per ton more than in the previous year. The 
eneral Mine outlook is satisfactory, and more so through having located the 
uulted section of reefs below the second level in the West end of the Mine. “fh 
the Rose p we crushed with our 200 stamps during the first half of the 


art 173,900 tons, which yielded 10°: dwts. fine, whilst the profit totalled a sum of | 
181 


,420. All work and development is proceeding satisfactorily. The Geldenhuis 
Dee) d, as usyal, 200 stamps running, which crushed 152,po tons, yielding just a 
shade under 1o0’dwts. fine. The profit was £160,955, or 21s. per ton, whilst the 
total working expenses came to 20s. The prospects in this Mine are as good as 
ever. The Jumpers Deep milled 86,598 tons with 100 stamps. The total yield is 
a little above 10 dwts. fine, and the profits for the six months, £51,545, which is 
not an unsatisfactory result if you consider the thinness of the reefs in this property. 
The Nourse Deep treated 71,922 tons, with an average of go stamps. The yield 
was 10°6 dwts fine as against 10°4 dwts. in the previous year. The difficulties with 
the underground operations arising from the faulted and broken nature of the reefs 
have continued in full force except in the Western portion of the Mine, where the 

so far proved have been found comparatively free from disturbances. The 
Ferreira Deep milling operations commenced with 50 stamps in the last week in 
May. By the end of June we crushed 9,740 tons, realising a profit of £7,000. In 
July we crushed 8 400 tons, yielding 17°3 dwts. fine, or a profit of £16,300. This 
month we are running 60 stamps, and next month I hope 70 stamps, as the 
Mine development is making rapid p: ss, and will, I trust, soon be ahead of the 

i of the tamp mill. The Crown Deep has again, during the first 
half of the year, not come up to expectation, but I am not losing heart, as the general 
condition of the Mine has of late shown a decided improvement. We have crushed 
150,637 tons, giving 9'2 dwts. fice, or a total net profit of £113,080 for the half-year. 


he laagte Deep commenced crushing with 50 stamps in March, and within a | 


few days had the whole of their 100 stamps in good running order. 
far, has been a recovery of 8 dwts. fine, which is exactly what we anticipated, but, 
if anything, the Mine is opening up rather better than we expected, and I see no 
reason why we should not keep up this grade with even 120 stamps. In the Durban 
Roodeport Deep, the Mine operations during the past six months have shown con- 

derable imp . as far as grade and profits are concerned, but we have not 
achieved, I am sorry to say, that reduction in wating costs which I anticipated at 
the beginning of the year. However, we have to work with a will in this direction 
to bring our results more in keeping with those obtained by the outcrop Company. 
We have crushed 52,139 tons. Melding 11°7 dwts. fine, and our total working profit 
amounted to about £32,000 for the six months. 

To sum up, our nine subsidiary companies have crushed during the period I have 
reviewed 831,515 tons, yielding in fine gold, 413,486 ounces, of a value of £1,729,731. 
The total working expenses amounted to £1,053,369, thus showing us a result of 
working profits o £676,260. 

With your permission I will now move the first resolution :— 

That the provisional a ment, dated at Johannesburg the 17th day of June, 
1899, and London, the 13th day of July, 1809, entered into between the Proprietors’ 
Reserve, Limited, of the one part, and the Directors of this Company, of the other 
part, whereby this pany acquires the whole of the interest and rights reserved 
to, and secures the cancellation of all limitations and restrictions in favour of the 
Vendor under the Memorandum of ent dated 17th February, 1893. attached 
tp the Articles of Association, of the Company, for and in consideration of the issue 

this a to the Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, of 110,903 Shares in the 
pany, fully paid, of the nominal value of £1 each, be and the same is hereby 


The result, so | 


ratified and adopted, and that the Directors of the Company be and they are hereby 
authorised and empowered to carry out the said agreement. 
Ir by Mr. E. Boucher, and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed j— 

That the nominal Capithi of the Company be, and it hereby is, increased from 
four hundred thousand pounds (£400,000) Sterling, to four hundred and ninety 
thousand pounds (£490,000) Sterling, by the creation of ninety thousand (9,000) 
new Shares of the nominal value of £1 each, whereof one thousand and eleven (1,011) 
Shares shall be held in reserve for future issue by the Directors, in terms of the 
Company’s Articles of Association, and the remaining eighty-eight thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-nine (88,989) new Shares shall, together with twenty-one 
thousand nine hundred and fourteen (21,914) Shares in the existing reserve Capital 
of the Company, be issued as fully paid-up to the Proprietors’ Reserve, Limited, in 
consideration of the acquisition by this Company of the whole of the interests and 
rights reserved to, and in consideration of the cancellation of all limitations and 
restrictions in favour of, the Vendor under the Memorandum of Agreement dated 
17th February, 1893, attached to the Articles of Association of the Company. And, 
further, that the Directors be, and they are hereby authorised to cause Supplemental 

icles of Association embodying the foregoing resolutions to be drawn up, 

executed and registered in accordance with law. Such Supplementary Articles of 
Association to come into force as from the date of registration thereof. 

Seconded by Mr. A. Epler, and carried unanimously. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 


Held on the 24th August, 1899. 


Report of the Proceedings at Special General Meeting, held on 


24th August, 1899 :— 

The Chairman said : This Meeting is being held in consequence of a Resolution 
which was passed at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Company, held on the 
23rd March last, recommending the Directors to take into immediate consideration 
the desirability of splitting the Shares, and after careful consideration your Directors 

we decided to recommend that the present £1 Shares be subdivided into four 
Shares of 5s. each, and have called you together to-day to ask you to consider and 
to decide on the advisability of so acting. 

As the proposed conversion necessitates an alteration of the Company’s Articles of 
Association, your Directors deemed it advi<able to take advantage of the opportunity 
to re-model the Company’s Articles of Association :— 

1st. To provide for the altered conditions which now exist, owing to the acquisition 
of the Vendor's Interest by the Company having been affected ; an 

a = order that the Articles may be put upon aclearer and more workable 

asis. 

A complete list of the proposed alterations to the Articles of Association was 
attached to the Notice to Shareholders, and a copy of same was forwarded to each 
Shareholder. 

I have to advise you, however, that since the date of the Notice of this Meeting, 
the draft Articles of Association now before you have been again most carefully con- 
sidered, with the result that further slight alterations will be suggested by me in the 
resolution, which I shall now submit regarding the Articles. 

He then proposed :—‘‘ That the Directors be, and they hereby are, authorised 

and empowered to subdivide each of the existing os of the Company of 
Ons i (41) each into four Shares of the nomindl'value of Five Shillings 
5s.) each. 

“That the draft New Articles of Association which are contained in the grin, 
thereof submitted to the Meeting, and which print has, for the purpose 
identification, been subscribed by the Chairman of the Company, be adopted 
with various slight amendments.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. Boucher. 

The Chairman reported that he had received two proxies, representing seven 

Shares, to be used for voting against the splitting of the Shares. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODY is admitted the ‘ession to be the 


most wonderful valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE fs! Diphtheria, Fever, 
Trou ‘ue. 

CHLORODY 


acts ie a arm ont is the 
only specific in Ta ani sentery. 
effectually cuts short all conte at 


CHLORODYRE Bont, Canoe 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
caging fearfully, i rou 
cs remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE. 


. CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Coxzis 
Browne was undoubtedly the of CuLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at xs. r}d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Cortis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies e. 


Manuracrurer— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 


90 Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (30th ee 
Paid-up Capital .. Jum, ston) oe ee 
Fund es ee ++ 61,144,820 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every descri ion of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South ‘African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
teceived for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


HE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED.—Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed on 
Deposits at Seven Days’ call at the Head Office and London Branches will be 
Three per Cent. until further notice. 
. M. MADDERS, 
. B. MURRAY, 
D. G. H. POLLOCK 
No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
October 3rd, 1899. 


} Join General Managers. 


HE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED.—Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed on 
Deposits at Seven Days’ call at the Head Office and London Branches will be 
Three and a Half per Cent. until further notice. 
J. M. MADDERS, 
S. B. MURRAY, 
D. G. H. POLLOCK, 
No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
October sth, 1899. 


|Join: General Managers 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Beware of Substitutions. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & 60., LEEDS. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 
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Phe Saturday Review. 


7 October, 1899 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BELVOIR 


HUNT. ByT. F. Dave, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
ats net. With Photogravure Plates and numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 


“‘ A welcome addition to the records of hunting...... 
The illustrations are numerous and exceedingly inte- 
resting. "—The Field. 

** A perfect treasury of matters relative to the Dukes 
of Rutland and the Belvoir Hunt ; to the notable per- 
sonages-—royal and other—from the date of George IV. 
and Beau Brummell to that of her present Majesty. 
the Prince Consort, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who have been visitors at Belvoir Castle; to 

the huntsmen, and to the very hounds.”—A theneum. 

Dale has done his work carefully well.” 

Standard. 

‘ Far and away the best book of the kind that has 
come under my notice.”—Country Life. 

“This work of Mr. Dale’s must needs find a place 
in every country house.” —7he Globe. 


A LIFE OF RICHARD BADILEY, | 
Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. By T. A. Spatpinc. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 

* Mr. Spalding’s ve: interesting study of ‘ The Life 
and Times of Richard | Badiley’...... It is not onlva 
sympathetic reconstruction of a personality well worthy 
of the British Navy at its best, but a dramatic and 
convincing presentation of a very striking and hitherto , 
almost unknown episode in the history of the first ™ 
Dutch war Mr. Spalding tells the whole story of 
Badiley’s proceedings in the Mediterranean in a very 
vivid and attractive manner, and the thanks of all 
students of naval biography are due to him for the 
lifelike portrajt, he has drawn of a gallant but for- 
gotten seaman.” —7he Times, September 30. See also 
The Spectator, September 30. 

“ Richard Badiley was an admiral of valour, capa- 
city, and distinction.”—7he Times, 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, 
and other Studies. By J. Horace Rovunp. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

“The history of London, the centre of commerce 
and the largest city in the world, may be presumed to 
be of interest to most men, and any new light which 
may be shed by students upon that history is matter 
for congratulation. In the chapter which gives the 
title to the work, Mr. Round puts forward what is 
practically a new theory of the origin of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. The book is a very 
valuable addition to our literature on Old London.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 


3y Eva Scotty pIllustrated. 15s. net. 


HIGHLAND DRFSS, ARMS, AND 
ORNAMENT. By Lord Arcuipatp CampBe.t. 


258. net. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE 


NORTH. By H. Encetnarprt, Governor of the 
Province of Archangel. Fully Illustrated, and 
with 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 


1838-79-80. By Colonel H. B. HANNA. tos. net. 


THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE 
POWER IN INDIA. By R. S. Wurreway. 
Demy 8vo. with Map, 15s. net. 


IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By 


TuHeEoporE Morison. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION. 
THE 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


With Frontispieces by Bernard Partridge, William 
Hyde, Frederick Sandys, and others. ’ 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON, 
VITTORIA. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
THE &GOIST. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
SHORT STORIES. 


FIC TION— Continued. 
FOURTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


By Fiona Macteop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“We ape welcome in ‘The Dominion of 
ams’ a refuge and a release from the tyranny of 
actualities, the squalor of slums, the cant of the 
kailyard, the clash of the property rapier.” —Sfectator. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“* Her latest production, ‘ The Dominion of Dreams,’ 
hog an incontestable proof of her peculiar genius ; 
the book is quite wonderful in its mingling of weird 
fantasy and actual life...... The result is a work which 
holds the reader by numberless chains, sympathy, 
admiration, and wonder...... The tender sadness of 
‘Lost,’ and the delicate imagery of ‘The House of 
Sand "and Foam,’ the firl, the river, and the flowers, 
can be understood and delighted in by every one, and 
these are only two out of nearly a score of tales of equal 
and beauty."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FAILURE OF THE WAN- 


DERER. By Cuartes E. Denny. 6s. 


“*A very interesting study......powerfully described.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. 


By M. Brpper. 6s. 


“The story is one which will find many readers.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


** Deserves a large audience and close attention.” 
Literary World. 


TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. By 


Pau. LEICESTER Forn, Author of “ The Story 
of an Untold Love.” 6s. 


“A very attractive and heartily entertaining 
volume.” —Odserver. 


THE PURITANS. By Arto Bates. 
6s. 


‘* Distinctly a book to be read and not skipped.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary 
JouNsTon. 6s. 
‘* A book very much to be recommended.” 


Guardian, 
“The whole book is a masterpiece." —Bvitish Weekly. 
*‘Any reader who likes Stevenson will like ‘ The 


Old Dominion.’ ”"—Oxtlook. 


SIXTH EDITION. 
DRACULA. By Bram Stoker. 6s. 


of the most weird and _spirit-quelling 
romances which have appeared for years.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“It is horrid and creepy to the last degree. It is 
also excellent, and one of the best things in the super- 
natural line that we ee been lucky enough to hit 
upon.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


DINKINBAR. By Herserr C. 


MaclIiwaine. Second Edition. 6s. 


“ The best story of Australian bush life we ever 
came across.” —Standard. 

“Dinkinbar is the name of the station where the 
scene is chiefly laid, and the author has spared no 
pains to bring home to us, under all its varying aspects, 
the life led on an Australian cattle-run in the bush.” 

Spectator. 


CALEB WEST: MASTER DIVER. 


By F. Hoprxitnson Situ, Author of “Tom 
Grogan,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“*Caleb West’ is one of the best stories we have 
read this season.” — Literary World. 

“* Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith is to be congratulated on 
having written a really fine novel, which is full of 
admirable character.”—-Daily 7. elegraph. 


THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD 


LOVE. By Paut Leicester Foro. 


“Itisa genuine love sto It is simply and plainly 
written, and there is no ittle literary skill in its 
achievement...... The book may be commended to 
readers of all classes and tastes...... We should have 
liked to examine more closely into the merits of a book 


} which is in many ways a remarkable one.” 
Athenaeum. 


FICTION—Continued. 
THE STORIES OF SAMUEL 


LOVER. A complete uni‘orm edition of the 
Stories of Samuel Lover. Fdited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. T. O'Donocuve. Large 
crown 8vo. bound in half linen, flat backs, 6s. per 
volume. Sold separately or in daa. 

Order of volumes— 


Vol.1 Hanpy Anpy. 

»» 2 Rory O’More. 

» 3» TREASURE TROVE ; or, “He Woutp Bre « 
GENTLEMAN.” 

LeGENDs AND Stories OF IRELAND. First 
Series. 

5+ LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Secona 
Series. 

» 6 Srories oF IRELAND. 


The last volume includes Stories which have never 
been previously collected. 

“*A capital reprint, in most artistically designed 
cover, and beautifully printed on special paper—at six 
shillings this is incontestably one of the cheapest and 
best editions on the market.”— Whitehall Review. 


“We congratulate the publishers on producing so 
fine a volume.” — The Outlook. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


Being Historical Stories collected out of English 
Romantic Literature in illustration of the Reigns 
of English Monarchs from the Conquest, with an 
Introduction. By G. LAWRENCE Gomme. Full 
Illustrated. Gilt extra. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
companion volume to the ‘ “King’s Story Book” 
and the ‘“‘ Queen’s Story Book.” 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. By 


CHANDLER Harris (“Uncle Remus”). 
Fully Illustrated. Square crown 8vo. 6: 


SINGING TIME: a Child's Song 


Book. Music by ArruuR SoMERVBLL. Draw- 
ings by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 4to. 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF OUR AN- 
CIENT CHURCHES. By Sarau’ WItson. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex. Ansted. 
Gilt extra, 6s. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 
In a striking coloured cover. 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARD- 

ERS: an Account of the Singapore Convict 

Jail. By Major J. F. A. Macnarr. Fully llus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


ART ENAMELLING UPON 
METALS. By H. H. Cunyncuame, F.R.S. 
With Numerous Illustrations and 2 Coloured 
Plates. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


STANDARD EDITIONS. 


CONSTABLE’S Edition of the 
Works of GEORGE MEREDITH. Kighteen 


Vols. 6s. each 


CONSTABLE’S 


Forty-eight Vols. 1s. 6d. each 


CONSTABLE’S John- 
son.” Six Vols 2s. each; and Tour in the 
Hebrides ; Two Vols. 2s. each. 


CONSTABLE’S Hand Atlas of 


India. 14s. 


CONSTABLE’S Hand Gazetteer of 


India. ros. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE’S Library of His- 


torical Novels and Romances. 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR ARBER’S English 


Reprints, Thirty Vols. 


ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 


Sixteen Vols., and 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Vols. 


Waverley.” 


Eight 


Priat-d for the Proprietors by ae ay 
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Co., 5 
Parish 


AS A NEWSPAPER. 


street Square, E.C., - Bee by Freperick Duncan WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
the County of London. 1899. 


St. Paul, Covent Garden, in 


—Saturday, 7 October, v 


